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THIS IS WHAT WE Tt a fash 
. CARPET 


This room, an unusually harmonious and intelli- 
gent example of the popular French Provincial 
mode, was furnished and decorated by B. Altman 
& Co., New York. They also designed and supplied 
the seemingly seamless Collins & Aikman Carpet. 


BeroreE Collins & Aikman Carpet was in- 
troduced. there was only one way to get 
a carpet with a special design for a special 
setting. That was to have it specially 
and the cost was usually pro- 
hibitive. So you bought a ready-made rug 
in a stock design—or you bought old- 
fashioned plain-color carpet and had it 
sewed together. In neither case was the 
result individual or personal. 

Now look at the color-photograph shown 
above. The floor of this French Provincial 
room, which was decorated and furnished 
by B. Altman & Company. is covered with 
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Collins & Aikman Carpet. Notice the mod- 
est inlaid border of red, framing the fire- 
place. You see at once that this is an 
individualized touch; you know that the 
carpet was designed and intended for this 
particular room, just as a custom-tailored 
suit is made for one particular person. 

Notice also that there are no unsightly 
stitched seams. Sections and inlaid de- 
signs are joined on the under-side by a 
new process. Collins & Aikman Carpet 
ean be fitted around pillars or obstruc- 
tions, into irregular corners, up staircases 
—and still be seemingly seamless. And 
the cost? It sells at the economical price 
of the old-fashioned type of narrow-width 
carpet that had to be stitched together. 





LR A A I LEO 


With these versatile advantages, the Collins 
& Aikman idea really gives you a new way 
of thinking about carpets. And isn’t it the 
most desirable way you ever heard of? 
Especially when you learn that Collins & 
Aikman Carpet has proved to be unusually 
durable — that it is exceptionally easy to 
clean — that stained or burned spots can 
be cut out and replaced without showing 
the seams where the joining is done. 
We think you'll want to know more 
about this versatile floor-covering, so we 
recommend that you ask any of the lead- 
ing stores or decorators who furnish Collins 
& Aikman Carpet — and write to us for 
our illustrated booklet. Collins & Aikman 
Corporation, 25 Madison Ave.. New York. 


COLLINS &® AIKMAN CARPET 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Copyright 1932, Collins & Aikman ¢ oration 





Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35c a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U.S. A., under the 


Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S. A 
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RULES 


Noentry blanks required. Write 
in200wordsor less, the reasons 
why you would like to have 
automatic gas heating in your 
home. Awards will be made on 
most convincing reasons given. 
Tell the kind of heating system 
you now have—warm air, steam, 
hot water, etc., the kind of fuel 
you burn, the number of rooms 
to be heated and whether you 
rent or own your home. Letters 
must be mailed by September 
15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, 
except employees of this com- 
pany and gas companies. Prize 
winners must agree that fur- 
naces will be installed in 
present home. In the event of 
a tie duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. Mail your letter to 
Contest Judges, c/o Surface 
Combustion Corporation, 
2376 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. 


, WAYS TO 


HEAT A HOME 


Which 
do aaa 
prcfer 4 


, 
Chis man does no furnace tending 
whatever—yet his home is always comfort- 
ably warm. The air he breathes indoors is 
gently circulated to every room in the house. 
It is thoroughly cleaned, humidified, uniform 
in temperature and healthful. He never has 
to bother ordering fuel or storing it. He does 
no furnace stoking. He comes and goes as he 
pleases without a thought about the furnace 
fire. There’s a Heatmaster Gas-Fired Warm 
Air Furnace in his basement — that’s why! 













e PRIZES @ 


FIRST PRIZE—a fully Automatic Gas- 
Fired Heatmaster (Model K) Warm Air 
eit Furnace, plus your gas bill paid for first 
Tir | season’s heating cost. tis the last word 
iil in efficiency — providing constant circu- 
~ ee lation of cleaned, healthful warm air. 
” QQ Eliminates furnace tending. 

















SECOND PRIZE —a fully Automatic 
Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air Fur- 
nace. It will supply your home with 
cleaned, healthful, humidified air gently 
circulated to every room in the house. 
Light it in October—forget it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES — a Heatmaster 
Janitrol which transforms any steam, 
hot water, vapor, or warm air furnace 
into a completely automatic gas-fired 
heating system, will be awarded each of 
the writers of the next three prize win- 
ning letters. Over 50,000 satisfied users. 
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man actually puts in hours 
every week tending a furnace. He's up 
long before dawn in the winter, to feed 
the furnace its daily ration. He or his wife 
fumes and fusses with it two or three 
times a day. Even so, his home is not 
always comfortable. It’s often stuffy, or 
even chilly, The air is dried out, depress- 
ing, full of potential doctor bills — all 
because he’s struggling with an ordinary 
furnace in his basement. Yet the very 
gas pipe he passes on the way to his 
stoking job, can easily be his fuel supply 
for heating — forever banishing furnace 
drudgery haan his life. 


Nee 


FURNACE FOR 
YOUR HOME 


and gas cost paid ‘for season 





O you want to get rid of furnace 
tending? Here’s your chance! 

You may win a new Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Furnace for your home, 
with fuel cost paid for first season's 
heating. Or one of the other prizes. 

Here’s how—write a letter (200 
words or less) — telling —‘‘Why I want 
automatic gas heating in my home!” 
It’s easy—there are so many things to 
write about. Tell about labor saving, 
convenience, no fuel to store, no fur- 
nace tending, uniformity of tempera- 
ture—or any of a dozen advantages. 

We suggest that you talk to your gas 
company house heating department. 
Ask them for suggestions. You may 
get from them just the ideas you need 
to win. Send in your letter today. 
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Quaint Beverage Set 


The container is an old Italian wine 
bottle with a hand-woven covering a 
honeysuckle. Quart size ottle with 4 
m atching Hi Bi all gle 3, complete, 
28 ‘ 50. xpress extra). 
sses ma ay be hac ad for 70c each. 












Extra g 


The TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, North Carolina 





Sorel A Colorful 42-Page 
\ Book ... Brimful 
of dei Ideas 


About Uses of Paper 
in the Home 


A Datieeeet Paper 
Dish mae. 
Samples of KVP 
Household Papers 
Take advantage of this Free offer which 


good wives have helped make — through 
an increasing demand for KVP Pape 


HOUSEHOLD PARCHMENT 


For cooking smelly vegetables, fish, etc. Tastier, 
well cooked foods, with none of the original fla- 
vorlost. Indispensable for usein the refrigerator. 
Send names of your betterstoresfor FREE Book, 
Dish Rag and Samples. Address Dept. BH. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











Copy of 
Southern 
Windsor Chair 


Handmade from hickory 
with seat hollowed from 
hard wood log. Very at- 
tractive and durable. Price 
$7.00, express collect. Arm 
chair to match $9.00. 
a Write for Carolina Country 
“ine nis a SS Handicraft leaflet 


E. E. BURROUGHS CO. 


Conway, South Carolina 














THE discriminating hostess will 
be enchanted with this unique 
white pottery dish (Figure 1) 
which is readily converted into in- 
dividual refreshment trays, for 
each white pottery fish has a place 
to hold a glass and a place for sand- 
wiches, canapés, or olives. The 
square central tray holds an extra 
supply of sandwiches. These indi- 
vidual trays protect your tables 
from being marred and afford more 
ease to your guests, who do not 
have to struggle with plate and 
glass at the same time. These 
would make a delightfully unique 
gift to take to one’s hostess in the 
country and would assure you of a 
hearty welcome. Diameter of tray 
12”’; length of each fish 83’’. Price 
$5.00, express collect. — Pitt 


Petri, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. C. 





Fig. 1 


HERE in Figure 2 is a really won- 
derful find for picture-puzzle fans. 
It is a Medici Masterpiece Puzzle 
which, as the name implies, fea- 





subject illustrated is the ‘Man ina 
Gold Helmet,’ by Rembrandt — 
an exquisitely colored Medici 
print on a mahogany veneered 


backing, cut into a puzzle of one 
hundred and fifty pieces and, unlike 
most picture puzzles, well worth 
the effort involved in piecing it 
together. 


Each of these Medici 


Fig. 2 


puzzles comes in a distinctive book- 
box which stands on your shelves 
like a book and is accompanied 
by a biographical sketch of each 
painter. If you prefer another type 
of picture, other Medici prints, 
which include a wide variety of 
subjects, are available at the same 
price and make possible the selec- 
tion of a very interesting and 
worth while collection of puzzles. 
The size of the Rembrandt is 9’’ 

12” and it will be sent postpaid in 
the United States for $2.25.— Hate, 


A Gift to Thrill June Brides 





oe ” 
NEW “CONVERTO" Table-Tray 
At a new Low Price 
A beautiful piece of furniture and simple to 
operate. May be carried as a tray or used asa 
table merely by a slight pressure on a pair of 
thumb latches which raise or lower legs at 
will. Sold with a money-back guarantee. 


Size 16” x 26” x 20” high. 
$19.50 


Finished in mahogany, wal- 
nut, maple or lacquer (e 4 
.& 

" Shipped prepaid East of 

Rockies. Specify finish and 


green, re d). Patented U.S 
send check or money order to 


R. R. SCHEIBE 


8-10 Adelaide Road, Somerville, Mass. 








FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 




















SUMMER SPECIALS: Pinedesk $15.00, Chair 
$3.00, Bookcase $12.00, Trestle table $15.00. 


Send for Catalogue 54-J 
CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 


32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





























IMPORTED 
BAGS 


of gorgeous colors —inde- 
structible. 
raffia from Northern Italy. 


Mrs. Howard Bixby 
Danbury 





$3.50 postpaid 


Handmade of 


Wisconsin 








CLARENCE 
SCHOOL oF 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 


H. WHITE 


PHOTGG RAPHY 








Hg <4 oy yx for Teach- 
— August 12. 


ft. rite ae outline 


INSTRUCTION 
in WEAVING 


THE GARDEN STUDIO 
14A Marshal St. Brookline, Mass. 























= weight quilt of 
Sun Fast Gingham, hand 
appliqued yy ae in mono- 
tone. Hand bound scallop 
or straight edge. 


Size72"x108" $22.50 


Summer spread in 
Seamless Muslin, same 
charming hand appli- 
qued design. 
Size 72”x108" $ 9.75 
s* 90"x108" $10.75 
Delight tful Bridal Gifts 
—at all Eleanor Beard 
shops and agents. 


STUDIO: 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Bled. 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 

553 Sutter Street 21 de la Guerra Studios 
PASADENA—4]1 South El Molino Avenue 





LOWVt*tsvVetcte 
120 Heyburn Building 


DETROIT 
236 Book Building 


LOS ANGELES 
Bullock’ s— Wilshire 
Wilshire Boulevard 


MIAMI BEACH 
733 Lincoln Road 


AUGUSTA 


tures a reproduction in full color of CusoMan & Fut, Inc., 857 Boyl- 
a famous original painting. The ston Street, Boston. 
= oe — 
KENTUCKY 
HAND - QUILTED 
THINGS 


Birds//7v/te them to your garden 


e 
Security Bird Bath & Feeding Station 














Flower-like in design, sup- 
ported on a stem of weather- 
proof wrought iron, it will 
attract and hold this gay and 
industrious company. Made 

of genuine FOLLANSBEE 
FORGE Terne Coated 
Steel-enameled in either 

Blue, Green, Red or Yellow. 
A real bargain at this ex- 
tremely low price — $1.50 

—Post paid. Specify color. 





SHEET METAL SPECIALTY CO 
ot 


PITTSBURGE 








A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 








510 illustrations, 160 designs. An almost 
unlimited variety of designs of moderate cost 
**Homes of Today "’ with plans, interior and 
exterior views of appealing interest to the home 
builder. Price $3 
Published by R, L. Stevenson, Architect 
909 Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass. 














COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 





156-A State Street *% 7” Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 
© and assembling periodandmodern & 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
is lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. § 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 

_ Home Study Course’ | 
B starts at once + Send for Catalog 5K § 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th + Send for Catalog 5R 
sNEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














From Mexico 

Come these glasses with their bubbly irre- 
sponsibility snd bright colors, blue, green or 
amethyst. Made by ys of course! 

Iced Teas $5.50 dozen. Mugs $5 

dozen. Curved High-ball 'een- 

ter) $5.50 dozen. Small $3 oom. 
Indian woven cloth 25” x 32’ —$1.3 


illustrated Catalog of Mexican iim 10c 


The 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 














A THRILL FOR OUTDOORS! 
se y Naturecraft Collecting Kit 
Can ag -y— nm Brooer vine fn? 


trated: $5.50 rset in suitcase $10.50 
postpaid. Exceptional valuejor children or adults. 


Children’s Book & Play Service, Inc. 
155 Madison Avenue New York City 











Fig. 3 


A LACQUERED tray reminiscent 
of lovely old trays of Colonial days, 
shown in Figure 3, has a cream 
ground, gold-spattered, and an 
elaborately hand-painted old Chi- 
nese design of chrysanthemums and 
silver pheasants. The border is an 
old Chinese fret design. The col- 
ors are rich reds, blues, yellows, 
greens, purples, and white, with 
gold accents. This is a most beau- 
tiful tray for serving refreshments 
or for an ornament in your dining- 
room; in fact, it would be difficult 
to find a lovelier gift or prize for 
bridge. Size of tray 193” x 15”. 
Priced $13.75, express collect. — 
New York ExcHaNGe For Wom- 
AN’s Work, 541 Madison Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 


THERE is something about the 
quaint appeal of Early American 
furnishings that I find very hard to 
resist, and this old candle stand, 
a true copy of an old one found in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
is unusually interesting (Figure 4). 
It is made by a craftsman nearly 
eighty years old who spares no 
time or patience to make his copies 
exactly like the original and who 
finishes his work with meticulous 





care. The wood is old native pine 
finished with oil and wax in the 
natural color of old pine. It stands 
33”’ over all and the tray is 9}”’ in 
diameter. The candle sockets are 
of tin and the bobéches are of pine, 
as were those of the original. Inci- 
dentally it makes an excellent 
smoking stand. The price is $15.00, 
which includes packing. Express 
will be extra. — Les Artisans, 165 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


A MOST luxurious chair (Figure 
5), just built for relaxing and 
Juxurious ease on the hottest sum- 
mer day, is made of cane bound 


with baked French enameled cane 
painted to harmonize with the up- 
holstery of the cushion back and 





Fig. 4 











ji” 
for your 
GARDEN 










Established 1810 


GALLOWAY 
POWERY 


ENDURING as well as beautiful, 
Galloway High-fired Terra Cotta 
brings new interest to the Garden, 
Sun Room or Interior. 
Send 10c for illustrated brochure. 
3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 























SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 


FLoricc.tvre, landseape design, fruit growing, 
poultry raising. Two-year diploma course leads 
to excellent positions. Near Philadelphia in fer- 
tile farming country with broad acres for 
practical instruction. _o stone buildings. 
Helpful short course in August. Booklet. 














Mrs. P. H. Schedin, Director, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 








A ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 

a8 Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates. 

\X stnsjoo1o A-A:TH IE L,Home Specialist 
== F== 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF. 


Here's new zest, 


PICTURE PUZZL 


To that already fascinating, enjoy- 
able and popular pastime Medici 
Masterpiece Puzzles inspire a 
fresh incentive and offer an added 
reward. They bring to you the fa- 
mous art galleries of the world! 
Your recreation be- 
comes the re-creation 
of the great masters! 
You get the incom- 
parable 
Medici 
Pictures— 
full color 
reproduc- 
tions of 
famous 
paintings 






Le) 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., Sole American 
‘At the Sign of the Book and Anchor,” 857 


Send, postpaid, U.S. A., .... volumes, at $2.2 


order for $........ 


age, phos ea TATA DID Sap S) Sees 








to the joy of doing “* 


Re-create the World's Masterpieces of Art 


wenicy 


sie 
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The River at 
by Claude Monet (1840-1926) 


Argenteuil (Louvre), 


— in over 150 soil-resisting mahog- 
any backed pieces at the extraordi- 
narily low cost of less than 1!4c per 
cut. Each handsome volume re- 
sembles a book — prefaced with 
notes about the painter — a worthy 
and permanent addition to any 
library. The June subject, over 
9” x 12”, now ready, is ‘‘The River 
at Argenteuil’’ (Louvre), 

by Claude Monet (1840- 

1926). Re-create this charm- 

ing scene! Let it make a [Ra 
graduation or week-end gift! Wy 
Mail orders promptly filled. "%' 


Agents for The Medici Society, Ltd., London 
Boylston St., Boston. 


5 each, of June issue. I enclose check or money 
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0° .00 _— 
charges 
collect 
A Magazine Coffee Table that 
is new — yet old fashioned! 
The shelf is for mageione or may be used 
for additional refreshments. Of solid 
maple, in maple, iri or walnut 
finish. Top is 23” x 1614” eight 1814”. 


aa Delivery free in Greater New York 


fe ==boul - ard she D 


41-05 North Bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 














e 
Thislamp, designed 
and made in our 
studio, will add an 
air of individuality 
and distinction to 
any setting. 

Metal base finished 
in white, black, 
green or red with 
gold decoration. 
Parchment shade— 
white and gold 
2214” high with 16” shade only 

Specially priced at $10. expressage collect 

KEN-WER CO,, Inc. 

210 East 26th Street New York City 











Hand Hewn 


Stools 
Solid Oak 
For prices and 
description write 
JOHN DEBBINK 
COMPANY 
2368 N. Sherman Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Colonial chintz pin cushion 
414" square, Wanted colors — $1.50 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 
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FONTAINE 


This magnificent pattern in Inter- 
national Sterling takes its inspiration 
from the French Renaissance. The 
rich ornamentation and elegance that 
made the age of the Louis’ memorable 
are here; the weight of the silver, too, 
bespeaks the opulence of that time. 
Fontaine is indeed a design of impres- 
sive and massive beauty, as the tea 
service and fork clearly show. You 
can see this luxurious International 
Sterling pattern, in both flatware 
and hollowware, at your jeweler’s. 


ORCHID 


The charm of Orchid sterling 
silver lies in its grace of line and 
delicacy of detail. Orchid is, in 
a word, feminine, and should be 
selected by those who like their 
tea gowns trailing and their 
dinner gowns décolleté. At your 
jeweler’s, you can see this lovely 
International Sterling pattern 
in flatware and hollowware, too. 





EMPRESS ~ te sem 


reigning beauty of modern sterling silverware. Inter- 
national Sterling has given this pattern originality 
and unusual interest. In the detail and handling of 
the ornament it is entirely modern, yet in its effect 
the pattern calls to mind the Empire period — that 
romantic age that increases in interest and prestige 
every year. Each individual piece of Empress silver 
shows imagination and spirit—as evidenced by the 
fork, and by the aristocratic tea service. At your 
jeweler’s, you will find this distinguished new 
pattern on display, in both flatware and hollowware. 





About prices — Empress and the other International 
Sterling patterns shown on this page are priced 
remarkably low. Never before, in fact, has there 
been a better time to start a beautiful International 
Sterling service—or to add to the one you now own. 
Your jeweler can give you complete price lists. 

A helpful book...“‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice 
and Use” is a beautifully illustrated book of sug- 
gestions and advice which Lady Mendl (Elsie de 
Wolfe) herself supervised. The cost is only 25 cents. 
Write to the Fine Arts Division, Dept. 4-B, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Wallingford, Conn. 
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ANNE ORR QUILTS 
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HIS “Forget-Me-Not” quilt is beautifully 

executed in cameo patchwork, quilted and 
appliquéd by hand in the Mountains of the 
South. It is a combination of fast color medium 
tone blue gingham and a fine quality w hite 
material, measuring 80 x 90 inches. Price $35.00 
complete as shown. For the woman who wants 
to make her own quilt, this stamped quilt top 
ready to cut and appliqué, with directions, may 
be had for $10.00. Professionally quilted, as 
shown for $10.00 extra. Catalogue and prices 
upon request. 


ANNE ORR STUDIOS 
702-20th Ave. So. Nashville, Tenn. 














A _ wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
191 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














i d three-piece Bath Sets 
444” hig Assorted designs — $6.50 prepaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MAODIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





seat. The construction of this chair 
makes it impervious to dampness. 
The seat is spring-filled and the 
loose-back cushion is filled with 
floss. It is truly the last word in 


Fig. 5 


comfort and decorative charm. 
Moreover, it makes an attractive 
chair for indoor garden room or sun 
porch during the winter. The cov- 
ering can be one of a variety of 
cretonnes or a waterproof fabric in 
solid colors, which gives it an ex- 
tremely modern air for those who 
prefer a more sophisticated treat- 
ment. It is priced $50.00, express 
collect. — THe Reep Snop, 383 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


THE ‘Mirror Moderne’ shown in 
Figure 6 is, I think, an ideal mir- 
ror for the dressing table, both on 
account of its smart appearance and 
because, no matter what the light- 
ing of your room, the glass is sure 
to be ‘adequately illuminated. A 
long bulb at the back of the bev- 








eled-edge plate mirror gives a clear, 
even beam through the frosted 
glass, which lights not only the 
mirror but the face in front of it. 
The fittings are silver-plated and a 
white silk cord and plug complete 
the outfit. An equally useful and 
attractive shaving mirror, which 
will save many a nicked chin, 

made to fasten to the bathroom 
wall with a universal arm bracket 
that allows it to be adjusted at any 
angle. This mirror has a rounded 
top and measures 8}"’ x 11’’. The 
one illustrated measures 83’’ x 12” 
and the price of either mirror is but 
$5.00, postpaid. — Danie, Low 
& Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


A BIRD BATH (Figure 7) con- 
structed not only to enhance the 
beauty of your garden, but to en- 
tice your feathered friends to visit 
you, is built of a light gray terra- 
cotta stone. It is the right height 
from the ground so that the birds 
may bathe and splash in care-free 

















CROCUS ZONATUS 


A superb autumn Crocus to glorify your 
garden in September and October. Advance 


c 





orders booked now at Special Import Prices 
below. Bulbs ready for shipment late July 
or August. 


Planted in 
late July 
and Au- 
gust, this 
charming 
rarity will 
delight 
you_all 
through 
the fall 
with its 
large flow- 
ersof palest 
blue with golden anthers. Perfectly hardy. 


$4.00 a 100 - $36.00 a 1000 


(delivered anywhere in U.S. A.) 


Schlings Bulbs 


58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 











“In the woodland tralley, 
rg bs shady glen, 
We dare not go a-huntin’ 
For fear of little men 


Gnomes and garden crea- 
tures of sturdy terra cotta, 
will not crumble, painted 
with weatherfast colors in 
har i color 

tions. Many numbers and 
sizes from which to make 
your selection. 





Pamphlet B free. ¢ er 
catalogue sent f a 
which will be refunded upon 

return of same. 


F. B. ACKERMANN 
Importer 
50 Union Square 
New York City 






17” high, $8.00 
33'4% discount allowed 
if this advertisement is 

mentioned 




















INTERIOR DECORATION 
SUMMER COURSES 

Travel Courses—Sailings 
June 17 and 24. Spain, 
Italy, France, England. 
For families, groups of 
friends, students and 
teachers. 

Resident Summer Ses- 
sion, June 28 to Aug. 4. 
For teachers, professional 
students and homemakers. 


Boston School of Interior Deco- 
ration & Architectural Design 
140 Newbury Street 
BOSTON MASS. 











CUALA PRINTS aaa colored in a 
St. Patrick or St. Columba, 
‘arm, ut 7 x 18, Pi a ° 
x 18, $3.25 pair; Waterford, Cradle Song, $1.65; Fairy 
Hill, Tinker, Prayer for a Child 
14). Small Irish landscapes 55c each Greeting cards 35c. 
Trish cottage models of peat, $1.25 -$3.50 
CAROL BROWN, Importer, 104H Myrtle St., Boston 





FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Does Furniture 
mean anything 


to YOU? 


It would if you knew 

ONE DOLLAR the romance and the 

POSTPAID social, political and re- 

ligious events that in- 

fluenced the development of styles and 

designs. You will find new charm and 

interest in your own furniture once you 

recognize the significance of various motifs 
and decorations. 


This brief, authentic and easy to read 
history of period furniture styles — fully 
illustrated — will teach you. An absorbing 
story —a valuable text book and refer- 
ence. Highly endorsed. Thousands sold. 
Worth double the price asked. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-F Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Lap Board forPorch orBeach 


Cream or green background. Blossom or holly- 
hock design. Suitable for reading, writing, or 
roo 2 tea. Sea Gull design for Steamer 
Gift; 22” x 1344” — $4.25 postpaid. 
Jeanne P. Hodgman 
689 Madison Avenue od 
New York City le 








DO ARCHITECTS SPECIFY 
YOUR BUILDING MATERIALS? 


In The Sales Guide to the Architects of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, which we publisi, 
you will find listed 262 cities; 1425 offices of 
architects; 787 architects; 247 specification 
writers; 174 designers; 129 draftsmen; 98 office 
managers; 8 engineers. If you want the specifi 
cation of your materials, address Statistical and 
Research Department. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Leading Professional Architectural Journal 
597 FirtH AVENUE New YorK 























Place 4 wens non meg gute, 4“ yg 
Cards eearceee original aoepeations. 
f al on back when so ordered. 

o $1.00 Postpaid 
Wood! B.L. MADDEN Lowville, N. Y. 











Spend less energy and do more shopping! 


Section has no equal —it will profit you to carefully 
study its pages each month and take advantage of the 


q As a time saver, the House Beautiful Window Shopping 


select group of shops selected for your convenience. 











ys—_ USE WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT MARKERS 
TS easily marked wooden 
label is protected from 
weather by metal covering. $1.50 
per dozen east of the Mississippi, 
$1.75 west, postpaid. $7.50 per 100, 
express extra. 
FARM & GARDEN SHOP ; 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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romantic glasses for wines 


House BEAUTIFUL 
June, 1932 


S 











for burgundy or claret 12.00 doz., hol- 
low-stem champagne 15.00 doz., port or 
sherry 10.00 doz. 9 rhine wine 15.00 doz. 
delicately d x in colors 
on crystal. 


write for leaflets 
pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria, new york city 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


@PLANSe 














Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 


Child’s two books. 
“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
B Oo 0] « Ss “ ' $5. 


Colonial Houses” 


Examine books and Early American sup- 


plement in preparation. No obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 








16 East 41st St., New York 









Also information on 
smokeless operation, 
ventilation, and heat- 
ing effectiveness. Mailed post paid for $1.00. 
Bennett Fireplace Corporation, authorities 


/ FIREPLACES 











Fig. 7 


abandonment, while the broad edge 
allows a safe and discreet place for 
a sun bath. The grooved pedestal 
and attractive base give decorative 
quality to the sturdy construction. 
The bowl is attached to the shaft 
so that there is no danger of its 
being knocked off. Height 34”, 
diameter of bath 23’’. Price $18.50, 
express collect. Sundial and gazing 
globe to match may also be ob- 
tained. — GaLLoway TERRA Cotta 
Company, Walnut and 32nd Street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE place cards in Figure 8, made 
of fine wood veneers in natural 
colors, will appeal to all of you who 
like novelty. The graining of the 
wood, its varied coloring and tex- 
ture, make them not only unusual 
but delightfully interesting. The 
designs are printed in black and 
green, but they can be easily colored 








—nnes 


at home to suit individual taste. A 
bridge tally will be printed on the 
back, if ordered. Can you imagine 
anything more suitable for a 
wooden wedding anniversary, or 
for an al fresco supper in the coun- 
try? If every year you struggle to 
get new and distinctive Christmas 
cards, here is a solution to your 


problem, for you can have your 
own greeting and name printed on 
these cards and feel sure of the 








Fig. 8 


interest they will arouse. An 
assortment of twelve greeting, gift, 
or place cards, size 2’ x 33”, of 
twelve different woods, costs $1.00 
the set, postpaid. Christmas cards, 
33’’ x 43’, come twenty-five for 
$5.00, postpaid. — B. L. Mappen, 
Lowville, New York. 























I L LOW S 
IN CUSHIONS 


for the Summer Home 
Porch or Boudoir 
Specially made of glazed chintz, soft, cool, 
comfortable and useful. 


Interesting combinations of color, preponder- 
ately yellow, blue, green, tan, peach or rose. 
Special color combinations made to order. 


Pillows 12” square, each $2. Postpaid. 
Pin Cushions, each $1. Postpaid. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
Shee WOMAN'S WORK 


IN AVENUE NEW YORK 





COFFEE SE7 + » 


om.65 


Postpaid 


lamorous 
coffee serv- 
ice, with the 
marvelously 
3 raceful 
urkish cof- 
fee pot so 
eagerly cov- 
eted by travel- 
lers at Oriental bazaars! Five cup capacity. 
A splendid gift. Heavy hammered copper 
or brass Pewter lined. 12” tray. 


Send for catalog H6 
ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 


Est. 1898— Oldest Shop sn ** Bras” 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 























on fireplaces. Norwich, N.Y. Dept. T-5 
Cy Handwoven luncheon set, 
fringed and gaily bordered 
For June all around in rainbow col- 
ors of orange, yellow, green 
and the and blue. Cloth, 36” square, 

° and four napkins. 

Bride $7.85 postpaid in U.S. A. 








THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Hinges, latches and such in hand-forged iron 
Reproductions of authentic antique designs 


280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 








Avoid the Parking Problem! 








No mad dash from shop to shop, 
looking for that elusive ‘something 
different.’ HousE BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
DOW SHOPPING columns solve the 
problem by offering an array of 
reliable and charming articles from 
the best of shops. Take this oppor- 
tunity of saving your time and en- 
ergy for more enjoyable activities. 

















The KOOPMAN Tray Stand 


converts a tray into a table top. Grips 
any tray from 18” to 30” firmly 
regardless of shape. Folds with or 
without removing tray. Hand made 
throughout. Finish black and gold, 
maple, mahogany or walnut. One 
dollar less if unpainted. 


With Chippendale Legs $18 
With Turned Legs $19 


Shipped parcel post prepaid 
Send check or money order to 


KOOPMAN 
73 Chestnut Street 


or consult your decorator 


Boston 





Antique 





Part of a large ‘‘Concord”’ group of living 
room, dining room and _ breakfast room 
pieces in a Pine. All pieces based on 


prized New England antiques. Pleasing 
aged finish. Quaint forms. Send for book 
of plates and histories of Charlotte 
authentic groups in pine, maple, cherry, 
beech, fruitwood, oak, mahogany and 
walnut. American, English and Conti- 
nental styles. 

2 ne ee ee ome ee Te eT eR 
Charlotte Furniture Co., 

Charlotte, Michigan 


I enclose 10 cents. Send book to 








R efreshmen t Set 


of cle: ar glass, uniquely decorated with broken 
bands in red and French blue, silver and black, 
or any two color combination desired. 

Pitcher (144 qt. capacity) ........ $5.00 

6 Glasses (54 | Sore $6.25 


Modern mirror tray with wooden rim and 
me ti al handles (8” wide 19” long) $9.00. Express 


“ALICE H. MARKS 
19 East 52nd Street New York 








Your Summer Home 
may need our new slip covers, curtains, cush- 
ions, or a lampshade or two which will make 
a vast difference. We are glad to help your 
budget by renovating and remaking them 
also. 

e Marie Swaim, Inc. @ 
Interior Decorator 
25 River Street Boston, Mass. 














LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or — We have specialized since 1877. 
SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles nd Boston, Mass. 
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find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, 




























valleys that sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, 

forging through glistening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. 

One night “listening” to the vast silences of the Alps, the 
next, dancing to civilization’s music at a lakeside hotel — 
that is Switzerland, the magic. 

See —and feel — Switzerland and let the Swiss Rail- 
ways System be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and 
comfortably these electrified lines will carry you to 
every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And 

the cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season 
ticket enables you to travel all over Switzerland at 

your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 

Find out more about Switzerland and this 
special unlimited season ticket. A letter or post- 
card will bring you some amazing facts. 
Send for Booklet HB. Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SAMPLE ITINERARY: 
Lausanne - Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux 
and Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 

Gornergrat and Furka-Oberalp, via the 
Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bern- 
ese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, thence 
Lucerne—Gateway of the famous 

St. Gothard line—to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 


PARIS - 7 hours 
LONDON - 14 hours 
BERLIN - 17 hours 


MUNICH - 5 hours 
VIENNA - 12 hours 
GENOA - 5! hours 
ROME - 13 hours 
NAPLES - 17 hours 





SWITZERLAND 


THE REST SEEKER’S DELIGHT 
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CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 





ENGLAND 
August 1 Royal Regattas and Yachting until the eighth, at Cowes, 
I. of W. 
Navy Week opens at Chatham; Ships of the Royal Navy open 
for inspection 
August 6 Rush Bearing at Grasmere 


August 18 


GERMANY 
August 20 


ITALY 
August 16 Palio Races at Siena; seventeenth-century races in costume 
in the Piazza del Campo 
NORWAY 
August 1 Last Day of the Midnight Sun at the North Cape 
SCOTLAND 
August 12 Grouse Shooting begins 
SPAIN 
August 25 Féte at Onteniente, Valencia, of ‘Moors and Christians’ 
SWITZERLAND 
August 27 and 28 Flower Festival at Zurich 
UNITED 
STATES 
August Tenth Olympiad Art Exhibition and Olympic Games at Los 
Angeles, from July 30 to August 14 
August 22 Robert E. Lee Memorial Week, White Sulphur Springs, West 





Sheep Dog Trials at Rydal 


Third Week of Goethe Festival Plays opens at Weimar, also 
Musical Festival of the Liszt Association 


Virginia. Historical pageant 








Evrope, regardless of the extent 
to which it may be talked up or 
down, will always remain a place 
for adventuring when the days 
grow long and warm. For Euro- 
pean travel must always be pre- 
ceded, you see, by days and nights 
on an ocean liner. 

New York is left behind in the 
heat of June. One day there 
is Fifth Avenue, heel-treading 
crowds, a large hotel, glittering 
pinnacle of the Chrysler Building 
in the sun then flowers and 
messages and the importance of 
leave-taking; this time the thrill 
of being the one to go, and not 
the one to stay behind. Next day 


there are only sun and salt wind. 


and the rhythmic swell of the sea. 

After the second or third day out 
there is nothing in the world but 
water. America never was and 
England never will be, and the 
beginning and end of existence 
are the prow and stern of the great 
ship you are learning to know so 
intimately. Uncounted hours pass 
while you lean over the rail to 
watch the foam and spray, medi- 
tating on the courage it took to 
start out alone in a tiny speck of 
an airplane to cross an endless 
body of restless water. Thoughts 
and questions newly come into 
being are tossed out into space for 
an answer, and the winds bring 
them back to their origin, with the 
promise of wider vision and deeper 
understanding. 

Days are made up of intervals 
between breakfast, morning bou- 


illon, lunch, tea, dinner, and ten- 
o'clock supper. Nights are spent 
on deck watching the stars move 
slowly up and down. There is 
nothing to look at but the moods 
of the sea, and the same faces going 
nowhere at all. You learn why 
everyone's tale of a trip to Europe 
is mostly of acquaintances made on 
board, and why moonlight on the 
water is better than any moonlight 
on land. 

You won't pretend to sleep the 
last night out, because no one else 
does. The moon is a broad path of 
silver and delirium — and it is still 
dark when you go below for 
breakfast. 

The French coast is visible for 
the first time as you come up in 
the early dawn. The ocean ferry 
has delivered its cargo, and Paris 
lies ahead. 

D. D. 


D rep down in ‘the old city be- 
tween the bridges,’ as the medieval 
part of Stockholm is called, lies 
‘Den Gyldene Freden’ — ‘The 
Golden Peace.’ Give me, if you 
can, a better name for an ancient 
tavern. This glamorous restaurant 
is a haven for gourmets from many 
countries, but if you are eager to 
reach it, don’t try to get there on 
foot. Ask one of Stockholm’s well- 
mannered and handsomely uni- 
formed taxi drivers, who always 
remind one of private chauffeurs, 
to take you there. 

As soon as you leave the broad 
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avenues of the modern city, the 
bustling squares and large parks, 
and enter the Stockholm that lies 
‘between the bridges,’ you step 
three hundred years back and you 
feel pleasantly lost in an atmos- 
phere of musty traditions and 
colorful history. 

Here is narrow Osterlanggatan, 
in the Middle Ages the principal 
shopping and residential thorough- 
fare of the capital, and at No. 51 
you find the modest entrance to 
‘The Peace.’ Were it not for the 
unmistakably authentic look of 
those massive stone blocks and 
the heavy brick walls that form 
the cellar (which you reach via a 
ridiculous little spiral staircase, 
also of solid granite), you might 
be tempted to praise the artistry 
and imagination of some prominent 
stage designer. It looks almost 
too perfect. 

Then you discover that there is 
one more cellar, a finely arched 
room, reached by yet another stair- 
way, and at last you sit in the 
bowels of the earth at your ample 
table with its brass and pewter 
candlesticks, and its gayly bor- 
dered doilies and napkins. You 
now have in prospect the best 
meal you ever tasted. 

But even the perfection of the 
smorgasbord, which is sheer manna, 
the ice-cold schnapps and the 
first glass of beer of gargantuan 
proportions, cannot make you 
forget the peculiar charm and 
mellowness of the place. In its 
earliest days it must have been a 
beer tavern, when Stockholm was a 
village and the trade guilds flour- 
ished. Now, after a varied history, 
it is the property of the Swedish 
Academy, the august body which 
annually awards the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. Donated to the 
Academy by the late Anders Zorn, 
Sweden’s world-famous _ etcher, 
painter, and sculptor, the old-new 
restaurant has flourished and its 
fame has spread all over Europe. 

These ruminations may have 
carried you through the delicious 
purée of fresh young nettles and 
the superb brill 2 la Walewska, and 
you are happily prepared for the 
roast partridge en casserole, fittingly 
called ‘Lucullus,’ and the famous 
salad Jona, une spécialité de la maison. 

Don’t ask for the combination. 
Just eat and marvel at so many 
tasty green things in one bowl. 
A bombe Sudanese, perhaps, or 
Albufera, to top off the meal, with 
which the wines have been Cha- 
teau Yquem, 1924, Chambertin, 
1919, and a flawless port, Burmes- 
ter, with the dessert. 

At last your glass of Martell is 
drained and your third demi-tasse 
emptied. But even the check, 
which is delightfully reasonable, 
cannot break the spell that has 
spun its veil around you. Soon 
you find yourself outside this 
happy place, which is unlike any- 
thing you have ever seen. Above 
shine the stars, faintly, in the half- 
light of the late summer night. 


Modern Stockholm, with its jazz 
orchestras and night clubs, its de- 
partment stores and banks and 
hotels, seems incredibly far away. 
All around you lean the tired- 
looking houses of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, their pointed 
gables reaching for the hog A 
church bell chimes suddenly with 
authoritative precision. Here and 
there a lighted window plants a 
glowing square against the soft 
dusk. The cobbled street echoes 
fantastically under your modern 
British shoes. You look in vain 
for the night watchman with his 
pike and flickering lantern, telling 
you that all is well. 
LS ae oe 


Wren the water gypsies go to 
Regent's Park they transform it 
into an exotic thing of color and 
movement. Regent's Park, known 
by Londoners and travelers as a 
place in which to rest and play, 
watch the animals in the Zoo and 
row a boat, is known by few to 
be the haunt of water gypsies. 
Yet if you are fortunate you will 
see them occasionally in the canal 
in their vividly colored, flat-bot- 
tomed barges, anchoring there for 
a few hours or days as they ply 
their way from London to Liverpool 
on the narrow towpath canals. 

I went in search of them one 
sunny day last spring and found 
them chattering and busy in their 
newly painted boats. The older 
women wear sombre colors, but 
the young ones choose startling 
colors and adorn themselves with 
an abundance of cheap jewelry. 
The barges are brightly painted 
in reds and greens and yellows and 
have little flowering plants in the 
cabin windows. Washing day it 
was when I appeared, and each 
barge had its line of colored gar- 
ments fluttering in the breeze. 
There were planks connecting some 
of the barges, on which the young 
girls crossed to visit and gossip 
with their neighbors. The men 
seemed quieter than the women, 
more serious. They sat in the sun, 
smoking, mending the ropes, car- 
pentering. 

For many generations the water 
gypsies have made their homes on 
these barges, carrying freight be- 
tween London and Liverpool and 
living a life peculiarly separated 
from the rest of England. The 
canals coil slowly through town 
and country. They flow through 
hills in dark, musty tunnels, they 
are raised from one level to another 
by small locks, they wind through 
the dirty, commercial districts of 
busy cities, but mostly they flow 
through fresh green pasture land 
made fragrant with hawthorn 
hedges and skirt pretty little towns 
of thatch-roofed cottages and old- 
fashioned flower gardens. And 
the barges travel slowly, pulled by 
horses walking patiently along 
the towpaths. 

R. D. 
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\ hat is it you see 


in the fire, Will, that takes your 


thoughts so far from me?” 


said Ann Hathaway (we 


will suppose) as she sat with her lover in the corner 


in the cottage at Stratford. 


And Shakespeare, with 


his heart full of love but his head full of imagery, 
found it easier to kiss his sweetheart than reply to 


her question. 


Will you not come to Stratford and let Shakespeare 
the lover make Shakespeare the poet more real ? 
Here at Stratford-on-Avon is the very cottage, here 
the very fireplace, and here the very ingle-nook 


where they sat together. 


You'll understand Hamlet better and the Sonnets 
better if you go and sit where he sat and see about 


you what he saw. 


Come to Stratlord-on-Avon. 


Travel from Euston Station, London. 


@ Stay at the Welcombe Hotel ®@ 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND 
GREAT 


RAILWAY OF 


& SCOTTISH 
BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
—Passenger Traffic (Dept. A40) LM S Corporation, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from your own Ticket Agent 
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Between kitchen and breakfast nook, a telephone does double duty. . It prevents interruption of the day’s most hasty meal. And it permits constant 
contact with friends or stores from this busy household headquarters. 





The modern living-room has a telephone 


. . . beside the lamp and easy chair ... 


for full comfort and convenience. 
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Topay’s brides begin home-making with a host of conveniences that their 
mothers never knew. Things to make toast, waffles, coffee, music. And 


telephones throughout the house! 


Two live as one much more happily and comfortably when there 
are enough telephones. In her kitchen, a telephone lets her talk to 
family, friends, or grocer, without burning the biscuits. Another by his 
easy chair, prevents interruption of after-dinner pipe and paper. And 
another, in the bedroom, avoids dashing downstairs by day, provides pro- 
tection at night. Together, they save steps, time and tempers. 

But not only brides and grooms benefit by this convenience. Any 
home or apartment can be made more livable by having handy telephones 
at handy places. The local telephone company will help you plan your 
telephone arrangements, without charge. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue Next issue is full of suggestions 
for summer living both inside the 
house and out. There will be, for 
instance, as the leading article, a 
description of a guest house on Cape 
Cod designed to look like the windmill 
characteristic of the locality. The use 
of ship-knee braces, billetheads, pilot 
wheel, and other woodwork salvaged 
from sailing craft, together with a 
plan that is entirely workable, results 
in a unique interior. 


Our smact-House competition this 
year yielded houses of every type, and 
four which are especially adapted for 
summer use are shown. These have 
attractive terraces and out-of-door 
living places, without which no sum- 
mer house is complete, and exemplify 
the fact that, more and more, the space 
enclosing the house as well as that 
enclosed must be taken into considera- 
tion when planning the home. 


In apprtion there are illustrations of 
a very small cabin or week-end house 
that has been built in Germany, and 
which proves that this type of shelter 
— this abode reduced to its simplest 
terms — need not be a Cinderella in 
architecture. The interiors especially 
demonstrate that a one-room house 
with a room that is living-, dining-, 
and sleeping-room can be furnished 
with as much style as can the mansion. 


Ture are severat garden articles 
and pages of garden illustrations, and 
a page of suggestions for the flower 
room contributed by different New 
York decorators. 


ANortner Feature presents the idea of 
a floating house for the summer and 
tells just what the expense of main- 
taining a cruiser for summer residence 
would be in terms of rent. 


Tue ‘now To port’ SECTION, which we 
are told is becoming more and more 
practical and helpful to those who 
want to be shown just how to achieve 
some of the effects pictured in the 
magazine, has an article on making a 
lamp shade which is so graphic that 
anyone can follow directions; an 
article on refinishing furniture, a 
subject of perennial interest; and one 
on inexpensive finishes for the inside 
of a summer camp which presents 
several new ideas. 








N Shadows on the Rock, Willa Cather 
t: puts into a few simple words a 
fundamental feeling about the 
home. Mme. Auclair,anearly French settler in Quebec, realizes 
that death will soon be upon her. She is watching her 
daughter busying herself in the kitchen among the casser- 
oles, and thinks ‘fearfully of how much she was entrusting to 
that little shingled head; something so precious, so intan- 
gible; a feeling about life that had come down to her through 
so many centuries and that she had brought with her across 
the wastes of obliterating brutal ocean. The sense of our 
way — that was what she longed to leave with her daughter. 
She wanted to believe that when she herself was lying in 
this rude Canadian earth, life would go on almost unchanged 
in this room with its dear (and, to her, beautiful) objects; 
that the proprieties would be observed, all the little shades 
of feeling that make the common fine.’ 

Such feelings as Mme. Auclair herself had so zealously 
guarded, bred through generations, become in time an atti- 
tude toward life. They are the rocks on which civilization is 
built and from which we must borrow for our own structures 
if we would invest them with meaning. And unless we do 
so build, of what importance are those parts that are visible 
to the eye? They may be according to all the codes, may be 
allied to this or that style; they may be accurately copied or 
smartly adapted from the Early American, the Jacobean, or 
the Victorian, but unless they inhere in our mode of life, 
they are of to-day only. But place in this superficial setting 
some objects whose beauty is enduring, and that have in 
some way touched our own life; then the rightness of these 
things will be established and they will become the nucleus 
of a permanent structure, and the mind will be satistied as 


well as the eye. 
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Doesn't this lovely Claridge Carpet suggest 
the perfect answer to the problem of bedroom 
decoration? The ideal foundation for a Colonial 
room— maple furniture, cream woodwork, pale 
green walls, chintz chairs and curtains? 


The nice thing about Claridge Wide Seamless 
Carpet is that it comes in twenty-one interesting 
colors. Which means you can put it in every 
room of your home—carrying out any decorative 
scheme you like, complementing your wall, dra- 
pery and upholstery color choices. 


Claridge Wide Seamless Carpet may be had in 


A PRODUCT OF THE ALEXANDER SMITH LOOM 5 


Clara Dudley, % W. & J. Sloane, 5°77 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Please send me Claridge portfolio. I enclose 10¢ for postage and handling. B 














widths up to 18 feet, cut to fit your floor from 
wall-to-wall or bound as a rug. A firm, deep pile 








and rich lustre (from fine-twist yarns) make it 








look expensive but it is very sensibly priced. 











You may see Claridge and other of the 28 





grades of Alexander Smith plain and figured 








carpets at leading decorators, department stores 








and furniture stores. Send coupon below and 








ten cents for interesting illustrated portfolio 











showing Claridge colors, together with Clara 








Dudley’s authoritative suggestions for the use 
of Wide Seamless Carpet in decoration. 
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le Slotes 


Usesnntiss, once a symbol of Oriental roy- 
alty, have regained something of their former 
splendor in the smart, up-to-the-moment gar- 
den. One of these ‘portable penthouses,’ as 
Dr. Johnson called them, that would delight 
the heart of any African potentate has alter- 
nate sections of chartreuse yellow and emerald 
—_ with a bright blue 4’’ cotton tasseled 
tinge inset in the seams. The edge is slightly 
scalloped and finished with a similar fringe of 
9"’ tassels, the head of each tassel being a 2’ 
emerald-green glass bead. Another umbrella 
equally conducive to royal envy has verdigris- 
blue panels seamed on each rib with 3’’ bands 
of vermilion. The deep semicircular border is 
edged with the vermilion and finished with a 
10’’ knotted white cotton fringe. 


Gisow FURNITURE luxurious enough to 
invite even the most harassed business man to 
relax was recently ordered for a garden on 
Long Island. This furniture is of malacca cane 
enameled: in dull black, with slip-cushion 
seats and backs of a dull red and black plaided 
waterproof fabric. Elegant, if less comfort- 
able, is a set of furniture on the twenty- 
fourth-floor terrace of a New York apartment, 
of wrought iron in classic Roman style, with 
laurel-leaf border and urns painted in greens 
and yellows. The cushions are of a white 
ribbed waterproof fabric. As this fabric 
comes back to its pristine glory when washed 
with soap and water, it is not as extravagant 
as it sounds. The familiar Victorian iron 
furniture with vine pattern of curling stems, 
leaves, and clusters of grapes is being widely 
used, and is found alana slisane any color. 


Fences in Victorian taste are for those who 
like to give a bit of romantic glamour to their 
garden. An amusing revival is an iron fence 
representing a hedge of calla lilies, with the 
flowers painted white and the leaves green. 
This fence is used to shut off a terraced garden 
at one side of the house on a large estate. 
Another design dating from the same era has 
trailing grapevines with green leaves and 
purple grapes, making both an amusing and a 
practical barrier for lawn and garden. 
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Baacxers for flowers and plants are becoming 
more and more popular for the porch and 
terrace and consequently there are many new 
ones on the market for this purpose. A most 
unusual one found in a lovely old patio in 
Spain has a 10” ornamental wrought-iron 
disk of twining flowers and foliage, from 
which radiate arms, the ends forming rings to 
hold either clear green glass vases or red 
pottery bowls for flowers or vines. These 
brackets can either be hung in an archway, as 
the original was found hanging, or used flat 
against a wall. The copy of a wheel of an old 
well, over which the chain ran to raise or 
lower the buckets at its ends, has iron saucers 
in place of the buckets to hold pots of flower- 
ing plants. This wheel can be raised or 
lowered to suit your decorative scheme and to 
water the plants. A still more unusual 
bracket is a wrought-iron tree 8’ high with 
branches twisting and meandering to form a 
decorative patterned background, and with 
rings soldered in the branches to hold pots of 
flowers. This was used flat against a stucco 
wall and made a most effective background 
for red enameled furniture with gray and 
white plaid upholstery. 


W aarever accessories may come and go, 
ash trays remain, and ingenuity has been 
stretched to the breaking point to find novel 
designs for these indispensable bibelots. The 
newest have just been developed by a clever 
decorator who has had lovely old Lowestoft 
punch bowls copied in miniature size with all 
the details carefully carried out. This same 
clever person was also fortunate enough to 
find, in the factory that had originally made 
them, the mould of the fair Josephine’s 
Sévres bouillon cups. The cup was in the form 
of a swan with arched head and neck forming 
the handle. They were made of white porce- 
lain, the head and body of dull gold leaf, the 
wings of beautifully modeled white dull- 
glazed china, and the inside of the cups of 
highly burnished gold leaf. These have been 
copied in miniature for ash trays, to which 
they make a unique contribution. 


Wie no longer need to be persuaded of the 
desirability m summer décor as well as a win- 
ter one for our rooms. We are convinced of 
the need for gayer and cooler color schemes 
for the long warm days and make our plans 
accordingly. Floors, especially, need simplify- 
ing and brightening. For a breakfast-room, 
there is green and yellow inlaid rubber tiling 
with a black centre and a convercionalized 
floral border. Waxed, this floor gives a 
delightful illusion of coolness to the room. 
Fibre rugs and matting also have risen to the 
occasion and are no longer our old familiar 
friends in dull green or natural color, but, 
aided and abetted by a well-known decorator, 
are blossoming out in blues, greens, hennas, 
yellows, and violets, both for summer bed- 
rooms and for garden rooms. These accom- 
modatingly come either all in one tone, or 
combined in various colored stripes or squares 
to make a more extreme modern treatment. 
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New England Architecture Modified by Texas Climate 


Family traditions and a collection of Early American furniture dictated 
a type of architecture associated with the Colonies, but this has been 
significantly modified by new living conditions, the site, and the cli- 
mate. Further views of this house belonging to W. T. Carter, Jr., and 
designed by John F. Staub, Architect, are shown on pages 439 to 441 
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LOCAL COLOR ON THE MAINE COAST 


The Summer Home of Richard C. Paine at Moose Island Bar, Mount Desert 


BY CHRISTINE FERRY 


Nisrunc like a brooding gull upon a low stretch of 
shingle beach jutting outward into Blue Hill Bay, not far 
from Southwest Harbor, a low, gray dwelling faces the 
ocean, which, at high tide, dashes against a low sea wall 
within a few feet of the front door. 

Compact, simple in outline, and sturdily constructed to 
withstand the onslaught of the elements, after the manner 
of the traditional Maine fisherman’s house, this summer 
home of Mr. Richard C. Paine is perfectly suited to its 
environment and so arranged as to meet adequately all the 
conditions of life in a somewhat primitive way —if this 
adjective can be used when the owner's yacht rides at 
anchor in the shelter of the bar and an automobile waits 
his pleasure for a trip to a neighboring village. 

Although developed during the past few years, the house 
already seems to have become one with the ground upon 
which it is erected, even the gnarled and twisted lilac 
bushes giving the appearance of having weathered the 
storms of many years in their present location. Grasses 
and toadstools are growing between the flagstones of the 
small terrace before the front door, and clumps of old- 





fashioned garden flowers, coaxed into luxurious bloom in 
the shelter of a low stone wall, add to the hominess of the 
setting. 

Aside from this wee garden and a grassy patch along one 
side of the house, grown in soil introduced since the con- 
struction of the house, no effort has been made to cultivate 
the land, and beach plants of various sorts have very 
properly been left to flourish as they will. 

Shingles, ‘weathered’ to the butts in gray stain before 
being applied, cover the side walls of the house; window 
sash, screen frames, and chimney are white; and even the 
screening itself has become whitened by the action of the 
salty atmosphere, so that it blends with the weathered 
appearance of the exterior. Blue-green doors provide a 
nice touch of color contrast, and they, too, have been so 
grayed by atmospheric conditions as to be in character 
with the rest of the finish. 

A living-room of generous proportions, with windows 
on three sides which slide into the walls when they are 
opened, extends across the front of the house from end to 
end and amply provides for all the needs of social and 
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Photographs by George H. Davis 





This low gray-shingled house, with 
guest house beyond, faces the ocean, 
which at high tide dashes against a 
sea wall within a few feet of the 
front door. Roger Griswold, Archi- 
tect, in association with Little & 
Russell, Architects 


The signal mast, correctly rigged, 
and the life-size figurehead salvaged 
from an old down-east sailing ship, 
first attract the attention of the 
visitor 
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In the living-room, which has walls and ceiling of wide pine planks 
treated until they have the color of a warm honey-brown, is furniture of 
simple lines and comfortable proportions. Notice especially the capacious 
built-in settee which faces the fireplace 
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In the guest-house living-room, the fireplace has an 
ornamentation of old Austrian iron 


family life. Centred on the inside wall of the living-room 
is a roomy fireplace, about which a sizable group can 
gather without in the least interfering with activities 
incidental to dining which may be going on about the 
table at one end of the room. Everything has been planned 
for comfort and convenience. 

At one side a doorway leads to the master’s bedroom, 
which occupies a low wing at one end of the main house. 
Extending to the rear is a second wing, with a ridge some- 
what lower than that of the body of the house, in which 
boats are housed during the winter — an arrangement 
which permits the owner, at the close of the season, to 
turn his face cityward with the satisfaction of knowing 
that everything is snugly housed under one cover. 

Connecting as it does with the main house, this wing 
expands the living accommodations, and one can think of 
nothing more delightful during a-rainy spell than to sit 
sheltered inside the big open doors, watching the squalls 
scudding across the water toward the distant hills and 
listening to the patter of raindrops on the roof. Along the 
side walls of the boat wing are simply constructed two-tier 
bunks, which provide sleeping accommodations for the 
younger members of the family or an overflow of guests. 
Against another wall is a regular carpenter’s work bench, 
the delight of every man and boy who likes to build 
things, a tool closet, and the hundred and one utensils 


The bedrooms in the guest house are simply furnished 
with unfinished wood pieces and are made gay with 
Czechoslovakian embroidered spreads and hangings 








needed in the care of the boats and the general upkeep of a 
country place. Here also is stored the wood for the fire- 
place, and the spacious floor provides an ample playground 
for the children in rainy weather. 

Near at hand is a guest house, with much the same 
exterior finish as the one occupied by the owner, which 
provides for service quarters as well as living-room, 
kitchen, dining alcove, and sleeping accommodations for 
a sizable house party. 

Midway along the beach between the two houses is a 
simply constructed cement swimming tank, piped in such 
a manner that it fills with the incoming tide. Merely by 
turning a valve, the inrush of the ocean may be shut off, 
when the tank is full, and the water left to warm in the 
sun. To empty the tank, it is only necessary to open 
the valve at low tide and the water drains out through 
the same pipe by which it entered. 

Perhaps the first thing to attract the attention of the 
stranger upon his arrival is the signal mast with slender, 
tapering topmast towering high above the roof of the low 
house, ensign and pennants flying, as if aboard ship. It is 
most surprising to see this nautical structure in a lands- 
man’s dooryard, and one expects to find nothing less than 
a retired sea captain domiciled at its base. The life-size 
figurehead at the foot of the mast was salvaged from some 
old down-east sailing ship which was wrecked eighty-odd 
years ago in the Bay of Fundy. Its pedestal and the rail 
around the little poop deck are supported on balusters 
from the quarter rail of another vessel. 

Even the most finicky of old salts can find nothing to 
criticize in the rigging and construction of this signal mast. 
The proportions of lowermast, topmast, gaff, and the 
construction of the maintop platform over crosstrees and 
trestletrees were designed in accordance with the rules 
used years ago in the building of seagoing vessels. The 
standing rigging was made by a rigger in Thomaston, 
once one of the foremost shipbuilding towns in the State 
of Maine, and the cranse which holds the signal yard and 
the other ironwork was forged (Continued on page 480) 
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THE HOUSE OF W. T. CARTER, JR., IN HOUSTON 
JOHN F. STAUB, ARCHITECT 


Walls of native stone and brick whitewashed, roof of split-wood shingles weath- 
ered, shutters and door of moss green glazed with natural wood color, char- 
acterize this house. The living-room has two French doors opening on to a 
terrace on the south side, making a cross draft in this room and also in the 
master’s bedroom. Awarded Honorable Mention in our 1931 Competition 
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The living-room is entered by a double stairway from the hall. It has exposed 
framing timbers of hewn oak weathered and waxed, and the attractive fireplace 
pictured above. The timbered opening in the gable on the second floor makes a 
musician’s balcony of the second floor hall 
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In the guestroom the walls are covered 
with a fabric of modern design de- 
picting shooting scenes in red, brown, 
and black. This fabric is brought over 
the windows to form a valance. In the 
taproom, whose shelves hold a rare 
collection of pewter and Toby jugs, 
are curtains of red and oyster white, 
and red hooked rug of modern design. 
McMillen, Inc., Decorators 
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CINEMA ROOMS REVIVE 


As the Scene of our Entertainment 
shifts more to the Home, Playrooms 


become more important 


BY 
ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 


Pressanrey reminiscent of charades, amateur theatricals, 
and stereopticons, of the little private theatres one comes 
upon unexpectedly in old chateaux, villas, and castles 
through Europe, are the cinema rooms that several alert 
decorators have recently designed as settings for home 
moving pictures. 

Miniature and informal versions of the cinema are made 
possible by the development of practical equipment for 
taking and projecting moving pictures by the layman. The 
gay makeshift of portable equipment rigged up in the li- 
brary or dining-room is being replaced by cinema apparatus 
that is made a decorative part of a recreation room which 
may be a light-hearted game room or a dignified French 
salon; whether its decorative motif be contemporary or 
traditional, it reflects most faithfully the modern trend to 
home entertainment. 





Into a small alcove off this card room 
a miniature stage is built which may 
be used for cinema or amateur the- 
atricals. The moving-picture screen 
is a regulation model on a roller 
frame, which closes into a small box 
when not in use. The projection ma- 
chinery is enclosed in a pair of small 
commodes at the rear of the room. 
Courtesy of B. Altman 


THE INTIMATE THEATRE 


A cinema room that is also a game room has been re- 
cently designed by Donald Deskey, who has developed 
ingenious furnishings that clear themselves away, leaving 
the floor free for each separate unit of entertainment. A 
metal frame projection screen operates on a roller, behind 
which is a storage compartment for a compact folding 
ping-pong table, made of aluminum to be light in weight 
and easily portable. A floor tennis court is laid out in the 
linoleum pattern, and directly above it there is a ceiling 
panel of ground glass through which the room is indirectly 
illuminated. Bridge tables and chairs of aluminum are made 
to be stowed away in wall panels and under the built-in 
sofas when not in use for games or movies. Specially wired 
radio connections, sound synchronization for the films, 
television units, and a built-in phonograph are among the 
mechanical attractions of the room. In the rear of the 
room, where the operator stands at the projection machine, 
all control mechanism for lights and sound, as well as for 
the moving-picture apparatus and ventilators, is within 
convenient reach. 

A refreshment unit in the corner assumes the form of a 
popular over-the-counter lunch or soda fountain, which is 
being welcomed into polite society now that such homely 
things as fried eggs and country sausage have become the 
most chic of midnight-supper menus. The electric gadgets 
beneath this vermilion counter top are designed to accom- 
modate the host who has a special recipe of his own that he 





prepares and serves according to the best quick-lunch 
traditions. The walls along this side of the room are deco- 
rated with menus, bills of fare, and wine cards collected 
from famous cafés and restaurants over the world. 

The color theme of the room is established by the three 
shades of gray with white dividing strips repeated in the 
linoleum floor and in the micarta walls. Ultramarine-blue 
permatex covers the seats of the two sofas and the alumi- 
num chairs, while the door and the formica top of the 
counter are vermilion, the cinema screen frame of alumi- 
num. A very smart room indeed is this in which to reel off 
movie débuts and star performances or to relive old times 
and good times recorded with simple, small moving-picture 
cameras. 

In quite a different mood is a little cinema room of 
French influence planned for versatile usefulness. An al- 
cove recess in the end of the room is designed as a miniature 
stage. A back drop of dark red velvet and front curtains of 
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the same velvet drawn with gold cords make the stage 
useful for amateur theatricals as well as for movies. A 
regulation type of cinema screen is provided; this is a roller 
model that has its own box and frame and stands on a table 
which is placed on the stage. For amateur theatricals the 
curtains in the archway may be drawn back and forth in a 
very professional manner, and behind the rear draperies 
there is room to pass. In the wings on either side of the 
stage there are small dressing-rooms for performers. 

Between dramatic hours this little theatre is a cardroom 
that accommodates three tables for bridge or backgammon. 
The tables are drop-leaf models in satinwood, which is also 
used for the chairs and the decorative pedestals placed on 
either side of the stage. 

Extremely simple and rather formal is a cinema room 
for a basement space designed by Paul Baumgarten; in 
decoration the design interprets early nineteenth-century 
details in a rather modern mood. Off-white walls have 














Very shipshape is the effect of this cinema-television game 
room designed by Donald Deskey. The two round disks 
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to the right of the projection screen are the two television 
units, while the one to the left is for sound synchronization 
of the pictures. An aluminum ping-pong table of folding 
construction fits in behind the screen. Folding chairs for the 
audience are also of aluminum and fit in under the two 


built-in sofas along the walls 
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rope cording of red to replace a moulding and to outline 
the door frames. A pair of red and black masks are hung 
above each door. Floors of black, white, and gray rubber 
are laid in rays from the stage, with a green scallop accent- 
ing the base of the stage. Chairs with red lacquer frames 
are upholstered in white gazelle skin and spaced at interest- 
ing intervals. The silver projection screen makes an in- 
teresting color contrast. 

The ceiling and the wings on either side of the stage 
are constructed of black lacquered frames covered in 
Chinese rice paper, through which the room is lighted in- 
directly. Structural details of the room add immeasurably 
to its usefulness. The side wings turn forward and form a 
complete window that screens the stage when the room is 


























A casual audience will settle itself informally about 


this jovial cinema room designed by Dana Stuart 


Cole. The projection machine slides into the colum- 
nar cabinet on the right when not in use. The ven- 
tilating apparatus, operator’s light, and film-can 


storage compartments are all worked into an inter- 


esting mechanical decorative motif on the back wall 


to be used for cards or dancing. Then, by turning the wings 
again, they can be shifted to meet at the back of the stage 
so that there is room to pass behind them — an important 
consideration for theatricals. Another shift of the stage 
floor, which is on a special carriage, pulls it up on a carrier 
to turn over the boxwood hedge and form a refreshment 
counter or bar. A door to the right of the stage leads into a 
kitchenette completely equipped for serving a large number 
of guests. A door to the left opens into a small dressing- 
room, providing, besides, storage space for bridge tables 
and extra chairs. 

A jovial casual cinema room is one planned by Dana 
Stuart Cole in a modern design built around a color scheme 
of black, shades of pale green, Monel metal, and an accent 








of orange. The projection screen of silvery white is set in a 
square frame of stepped-back elevations in black, pale 
green, and Monel metal. On one side there is a radio, on 
the others sound synchronization apparatus, and on each 
side a trophy case. At the opposite end of the room the 
projection machine stands on a cabinet built in for it and 
slides on a roller into a columnar compartment when not in 
use. On the wall behind the machine are a ventilator, 
light controls, and storage compartments for films, all set 
in a mechanical decorative motif that is very pleasing. 
Ingenious seating facilities are provided, including three 
armless upholstered chairs which fit together to make a 
sofa or separate to make chairs for spectators. Three 
hassocks that can be stored under the chairs make auxili- 
ary seats when needed, and two other hassocks come out 
of a wall cabinet. Three tall lunch-counter stools are made 
with sliding-rod bases so that they can be shoved down 
to regular chair height. All the upholstery is in a striped 
leather material of black, white, light green, and orange. 
The floor is of black waxed linoleum that makes an excel- 
lent surface for dancing. The soda-fountain counter or bar 
has a sophisticated design, but it is equipped very prac- 
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tically with electric hot plate, electric refrigerator, a 
dumb-waiter, and storage space. When not in use the 
entire unit shifts back against the wall and sliding doors 
drop down over the open shelves. 

A cinema room built in a very small space — for only 
two seats in a row — was designed by a modern artist 
with a sloping floor, a round screen, and a set-back shelf 
along one side to hold ash trays and smoking things. 

Another cinema room, designed by James Amster, sug- 
gests a little sitting-room of Louis XV design. Softly faded 
colors and light graceful chairs, small commodes for equip- 
ment, and a silver screen curtained by wide folds of damask 
draperies looped to hang to the floor create a delightful 
ensemble. This same decorator planned a cinema room of 
Directoire feeling, with benches that draw out of the 
wall, and a wall panel that swings open to reveal the 
screen; at other times the room serves for bridge or tea. 

A dramatic spot for a tranquil household is an engross- 
ing thing to plan. As the scene of our entertainment shifts 
more and more to the home, the layout of rooms for games 
and cinema becomes increasingly more important in 
domestic geography. 
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A more formal cinema room is this one by Paul Baumgarten, of William Baumgarten & Company. The ceilings 
and stage wings are of black lacquered frames paneled with Chinese rice paper through which the room is indi- 
rectly illuminated. The walls are off-white, the chairs have red lacquered frames and white gazelle-skin upholstery 
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This equipment for the spring picnic includes a folding table with attached seats, an unbreakable 
vacuum bottle, enameled cups and plates, an Adirondack camp grate, waterproof cushion, frying pan 
with folding handle, long-handled fork, and aluminum spoon and tongs. All objects shown by courtesy 


of Stern Brothers and Abercrombie & Fitch Company 





Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 
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FOR A SEASON OF PICNICS 


BY DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


As a nation we are such enthusiastic picnickers that for- 
gotten snowdrifts still lie in fence corners and the darker 
places of the woods when we sally out with basket and 
vacuum bottle for the first outing of the season. Not that 
the state of the weather matters particularly; our zeal 
for getting back to nature has inspired clever people to in- 
vent picnic accessories for every possible occasion, so that 
even if we wanted to go out in the dead of winter and fry 
bacon and eggs in a snowbank it could be done with a 
reasonable amount of comfort. 

Perhaps few of us go to such lengths as this, but there 
is a thrill about early excursions, even though the ground 
is damp and the uncertain temper of the weather calls for 


special preparations. A new picnic set that folds into suit- 
case form for carrying, but expands into a solid and com- 
fortable table with four seats, turns the most difficult spot 
into a picnic ground; it weighs thirty-one pounds, but 
takes up very little space in a motor. A lighter and less- 
expensive affair of card-table size folds away into a bundle 
30’’ x 5’’ x 4” in size, and another which folds instead of 
rolling has a covering of washable woven-stripe canvas — 
a gay background for the picnic feast without need of a 
cloth. 

If simpler equipment is preferred, a supply of flat, water- 
proof cushions will guard against dampness, and the meal 
may be spread on one of the crackless, stainless, dull- 
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Oilcloth luncheon sets, red, white, and 
blue cellophane, and colored oil paper 
make a gay setting for a picnic 


For the summer picnic, there are sug- 
gested below: an auto ice box that fits on 
the running board, an auto café jar 
whose two compartments will keep food 
either hot or cold for hours, a refrig- 
erator basket with air-tight metal lining, 
and paper plates and cups which have 
this season a new stiffness and smooth 


finish 
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surfaced oilcloth luncheon cloths whose attractive 
patterns and colors make them an ideal choice for such an 
occasion. 

Though the true lover of the out-of-doors likes to cook 
his picnic meal on the spot, the difficulty in the early 
season of the year of finding a dry place to build the fire and 
wood that will burn often makes it wiser to do the cooking 
at home, even though the Boy Scouts of the family may 
scoff at such a ‘tenderfoot’ way of doing things. Steaming 
hot coffee or soup ready in a vacuum bottle seems doubly 
welcome when there is an unexpected chill in the spring 
air. There is a wide choice in bottles and jars of this kind, 
and one should buy carefully so as to be sure of having 
containers large enough, but aot too heavy to carry. The 
quart size in the unbreakable thermos bottle is usually a 
good choice. 

There is a new electric cooker which will produce hot 
food in perfect condition whenever we are ready for it. 
Large enough to cook a meal for five or six persons, it 
roasts, broils, steams, bakes, or boils; after being attached 
to the house socket for an hour or so, che cooker, which 
looks like a large vacuum jar, may be placed in the car, 
and by the time the picnic ground is reached the meal 
is ready to serve. As the cooker is equally good for home 
use, and will prevent an overheated kitchen in hot 


weather, it is no extravagance to have it ready for picnics. 

For those who think that a cool-weather picnic is 
incomplete without a juicy, freshly broiled steak, there is 
a charcoal broiler, consisting of a grill and a pan for the 
coals, which is easily carried in the car and produces a 
steak grilled to the taste of an epicure. Or if a small stove 
for boiling water, frying meat, and so forth, is needed, the 
familiar little camp type which burns gasoline is light 
to carry and folds compactly. 

Picnickers have been finding that plates, cups and sau- 
cers, and tumblers of the new unshatterable beetleware 
in bright colors are as pleasant and attractive to use as 
china, though much less fragile and very light to carry. 
Many fitted picnic kits now use it instead of the rather 
uninteresting enamelware, and some vacuum bottles 
conceal four colored beetleware cups inside the cap. 

In the dog days, when heat and humidity combine to 
torment us, an excursion to the nearest lake or woods with 
a well-packed picnic basket is an unfailing way of escape. 
Such an outing, especially if it is (Continued on page 484) 





For the meal out of doors in the autumn there are: the picnic kit shown above, the 
beetleware cups and plates, the telescope roll-up table, the camp cookstove, and 
the various small implements that make picnicking a pleasure instead of a nuisance 
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This English embroidery of the early 
seventeenth century shows a panel of 
petit point in a variety of colors. These 
motifs were subsequently used on early 
Soot cloths or rugs. Courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 





FLOWERS ON THE 
FLOOR 


A Peculiar Heritage of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race 


BY ELIZABETH WAUGH 


Frorat design is as old as history, and yet many other- 
wise well-informed persons associate it exclusively with 
the somewhat flagrant magnificence of Louis XIV. They 
feel a little uncomfortable in the presence of floral decora- 
tion, as if it were in questionable taste. When the famous 
Louis’s were forced to abandon their flower-bedecked pal- 


cnly notable exception being the Mohammedans and the 
ancient Hebrews, whose religion forbade them to make 
images or likenesses of anything ‘in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath.’ 

One can seldom, in this day of research, write with au- 
thority or the sanction of the best opinion on the beginning 
of anything, and certainly not on the first use of natural 
forms in ornament, which, at least according to Sir George 
Birdwood's theory of the knop-and-flower pattern, goes 
back to the Garden of Eden, or more precisely to the Valley 
of the Euphrates and Ur of the Chaldees, where history 
began. 

Following flowers through the ages, we note that the 
earliest carvings of the Assyrians and Egyptians show al- 
most realistic lotus flowers and beautifully convention- 
alized papyrus. We see, then, without proceeding further, 
that floral design was not originated by a gay French 
monarch in the eighteenth century. It would be more ac- 
curate to attribute it to Adam — Adam in collaboration 
with Eve. 

In considering briefly the history of nature in ornament, 
two aspects at once present themselves — namely, man’s 
adaptation of the flora immediately surrounding him, and 
his development of traditional conventionalized floral 
forms. To illustrate the latter we may mention the Assyr- 
ian and Ninevite conventions for pineapples with their 
leaves, which, themselves derived from earlier Egyptian 
sources, became the motifs for the Thyrsus, or the Wand of 





aces, apparently only Victorian ladies, as depicted by Godev, 
exploited the decorative possibilities of blossoms. We to- 
day, the grandchildren of these ladies or the great-great- 
grandchildren of monarchial France, look upon the taste 
of our ancestors with somewhat unsympathetic eyes. 

In the first part of the present century we distrusted all 
that was Victorian, as in the later part of the nineteenth 
century all that pertained to the ancient régime in France 
was anathema. Innocent and graceful floral wreaths felt 
the weight of our displeasure first because their suggested 
perfume recalled the licentious pleasures of the French 
court, and, later, paradoxically because these wreaths had 
an odor or sanctity which reminded us too strongly of 
Victorian restraints! 

Surely we have been unjust, for floral ornament appears 
in the dawn of history and reappears in all epochs and 
among most of the peoples of the civilized world — the 


A bedspread of the period of William 
and Mary of white twilled ground, with 
a design, Persian in character, embroid- 
ered in crewelwork. These motifs were 
later adapted by English rug weavers. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 
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Bacchus, and later evolved, though modified by Persian 
influence, into the famous fir-cone motifs of the Gothic 
and Renaissance periods. 

The scroll, or foliated, stem is another striking example 
of the traditional evolution of a natural form convention- 
alized by various races and during many epochs. For ex- 
ample we see the Greek honeysuckle pattern, originally 
little more than a curve suggesting the natural swing of 
the designer’s wrist, evolve into one of the most insistent 
of all the motifs which appear throughout the history of 
design — the foliated scroll. It is found all over the earth 
and in most periods. We see the scroll in the Fiji Islands, 
in Persian textiles, and in Greek and Roman ornament it is 
reincarnated as the acanthus leaf and stem. It recurs in 
Renaissance velvets, in Gothic cathedrals, on Chinese 
porcelains, and in modern rug designs. The scroll is a 
universal design whose persistence perhaps confirms the 
theory of the common druidical belief of our ancestors, for 





its curves never entirely depart from their branchlike 
form. 

While the scroll itself is a traditional form, the leaves 
and flowers which are made to grow upon it serve to illus- 
trate nature in ornament, or man’s adaptation of the natu- 
ral forms surrounding him. We see the Greeks foliating 
scrolls with acanthus, olive, and bay leaves, while North- 
ern Europeans used oak leaves and acorns; Persians deco- 
rated arabesques with their native irises and daisies; the 
Chinese used peonies, asters, and chrysanthemums, induc- 
ing the foliage of these flowers to follow the familiar 
spiral. 

Each nationality in its artistic expression shows the 
influence of the flowers which grew in the land. Even the 
Mohammedan prohibition against the representation of 
natural forms could not be strictly enforced. The resulting 
arabesques and complicated lattices suggest inevitably the 
growth of vines or the tracery of branches. At times these 
so-called conventional forms ap- 
pear to change before our eyes 
from a collection of hieroglyphics 
into a realistic representation of a 
tropical jungle. 

In India, where this prohibition 
did not exist, the textiles and 
carvings show date palms growing 
amid luxuriant foliage and tropical 
flowers. The Persians sprinkled 
their leaf forms with representa- 
tions of the flowers like those 
which grew in Omar's garden. 
Vine leaves — for where there 
is to be wine there must first be 
grapes — grew in many countries 
and were accordingly represented 
in their national design. So on 
infinitely ; pomegranates cover silks 
from Granada and English daisies 
decorate English chintzes. 

So far we have been considering 


Peter A. Juley & Son 
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This modern hand-hooked rug exempli- 
fies the finest traditions of our most 
important American folk art. Note that 
many of the elements of the design repre- 
sent the earliest traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Courtesy of the Hooked Rug 
Shop 


A fine type of French Provincial design 
in fine-quality axminster carpet. This 
lovely rug, designed to harmonize with 
French Provincial interiors, is equally at 
home in eighteenth-century English and 
American ensembles. Courtesy of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 


the history of design in general, as 
a very brief summary of the sub- 
ject as a whole is essential to the 
comprehension of rug and carpet 
design. 

It is interesting here to note that 
rugs or Carpets were not in general 
use in England until after Eliza- 
beth’s time. In medizval England 
and France, castle walls were hung 
with magnificent woolen tapes- 
tries, but the stone floors were bare 
or covered with rushes. 

At a later epoch pelts with fur 
covered the floors, and still later 
‘foote-cloths,’ or rugs, as we. of 
to-day understand them, were used 
by lords and ladies of the highest 
degree. 

Perhaps the first woman who 














rebelled against putting her foot on the cold stone floor 
initiated the use of the rug. If one imagines living in a 
vast stone castle heated only in spots by fireplaces, and if 
one supposes it to be a rainy, windy January day in 
Northern England, it will not be hard to understand the 
motive of our imaginary lady who ordered her maid to pull 
an old tapestry off the wall and spread it on the floor for 
her to step out of bed upon. Perhaps in this way another 
luxury came to be considered a necessity and tapestries 
were woven especially for use upon the floor. 

In making designs for these first tapestry rugs certain 
changes and modifications of design suggested themselves. 
Large human figures could not be seen to advantage spread 
upon the floor, whereas the flowered foregrounds of the 
tapestries were especially adaptable to this new position. 
Conventionalized arrangements of these floral foregrounds 
not only appealed to his sense of correct form, but they 
recalled to the designer the enamel-like beauty of sunny 
meadows. Thus cold stone floors were, in winter, covered 
by the woolen likeness of the vanished bloom of summer. 

Who has not been charmed by the flowerettes which 
bloom so realistically under the feet of the tapestry knights 
and ladies? What would remain of Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ if 
there were no flowers in the grass? We of succeeding gen- 
erations rejoice in the beauty of English May as preserved 
by the medizval loom or embroidery frame. Then, as 
now, Britons were glad when Shakespeare's ‘furious 
winter’ departed and lambs gamboled over meadows 
polka-dotted with daisies. In consequence we note dis- 
tinguishing marks in English tapestries or ‘foote-cloths.’ 
For example, a tender shade of green was a usual back- 
ground; this color is never found so used in any other 
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Mattie E. Hewitt 


In_ this eighteenth-cen- 
tury room with Adam 
furniture a needlepoint 
rug is used which is a 
copy of an antique piece 
in the Kensington Mu- 
seum of London. This 
has small designs of 
Sruit, flowers, and birds 
on a centre panel of dark 
blue-green, and a deli- 
cate floral scroll on a 
salmon-rose border. 
Courtesy of W. & J. 
Sloane 





This carpet of the French 
Empire has a design that 
is characteristic of both 
the famous Aubusson and 
the Savonnerie rugs. 
Courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 
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contemporary textile. Floral forms are the basis of English 
textile design and heraldic motifs are combined with them 
rather than with abstractions, as, for example, in Spanish 
medizval textiles, whose pattern was naturally influenced 
by the Moorish tradition. (Continued on page 478) 
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Photographs by Frances Penjamin Johnston 





A WALLED GARDEN IN WASHINGTON 


The Garden of Mrs. Edward B. Burling 


ROSE GREELY, Landscape Architect 


The garden, which occupies only a small space, has two parts— an 
informal lawn area and an azalea garden. The facts that it was 
planned for the season from late November to the middle of May, and 
as a setting for the Chinese pottery and for the figure that will later fill 
the niche, influenced the choice of plants. Deciduous azaleas varying 
in color from palest yellow through yellow-pinks to orange are supple- 
mented by evergreens, dogwoods, sweetbay, holly, Pyracantha, and 
mountain-laurel. Christmas-roses and lily-of-the-valley shrub are used 
at the corners of the azalea garden for accents 
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Only a locust and a lovely old royal paulownia 
were in this garden when planned. The lawn is 
designed for a large display of tulips and as a 
background for the lovely old Chinese marble 
Statue. Cedars of different heights, to give an 
interesting sky line, screen the wall. Against 
these cedars are dogwoods and flowering crab 
apples, at the base of which are daffodils and 
ferns. The high point of the tulip planting is two 
beds of Le Reve tulips and Virginia bluebells 
which blend delightfully with the vivid buds of 
the crabs 


In the azalea garden, tulips are omitted and the 
bulb planting is confined to grape-hyacinths, the 
whole spring effect being concentrated in the aza- 
leas. On the walks that flank the centre of the 
garden are yellow primroses, sweet-William, 
columbines, blue lupine for spring, and tall 
Japanese anemones for late fall 
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FURNISHING THE $6000 
HOUSE 


This house, designed by Charles M. Willis, 
Architect, was described in the May issue 


W ira this house, an account of which was published in 
our last issue, was printed an itemized estimate showing 
that it can be built for $5945. On the basis of an allowance 
of 33} per cent of the cost of the house for furnishing, we 
have apportioned $2000 for this purpose. This sum covers 
all furniture and materials allocated, as the accompanying 
charts show, as well as glass, linen, and accessories. 

In the March issue of the House Beautiful was published a 
budget plan applied to the furnishing of two apartments, 
which was worked out by Mr. Leon Pescheret. It is this 
system of budgeting, known as the Pescheret Budget Plan, 





that is followed in furnishing this house. Briefly, this 
system is based upon a unit value, the units being appor- 
tioned according to the needs of the family and the uses to 
which the rooms will be put. In order to arrive at this 
unit basis, a complete list was made of the pieces necessary 
for the house. These totaled 50, which, divided into 
$2000, gave a unit value of $40. The number of units 
allowed for each room, which are itemized on the opposite 
page, are as follows: — 


Living-Room-Dining-Room...... . 22 units = $880.00 
ERE NINE ERED 52005 pets Sins Goris mls 2} = 90.00 
Bedroom No. 1......... Aerie f | = 290.00 
Bedroom No. 2......... eek, Tee = 180.00 
BeOwrOOM NO. 3. 6.5 ascsvssses . 23 = 100.00 
Bedroom No. 4......... pat eric a ee = 200.00 
433 
Kitchen and Accessories............ 6} = 2€0.0) 
50 $2000.00 


Where it was necessary to effect a compromise, and, no 
matter what system is used, some compromise seems al- 

















In the living-room, French Provincial furniture 
has been used largely. This is in keeping with the 
simple character of the room and goes well with the 
pine sheathing. The colors in this room are tan, 
green, rust, and turquoise blue, all of which are 
found in the chintz at the left, used for hangings 
in the living-room windows 
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| KEY TO PLANS AND COST OF FURNISHINGS 
es Seciececietipminiee tics anise ee = 
T T 
LIVING-ROOM-DINING-ROOM Units J Units} BEDROOM NO. 4 Units 
| 3. Poudreuse — painted blue .............. | & 5 units @ $40.00 =$200.00 
22 units @ $40.00 = $880.00 | 4. Sli | ain isl Se. : 
. Slipper chair — upholstered in eggplant | . : 
|” el IGE inane dle cha 4 - one bed — brown mahogany; spring 
— i eS an aoe Oe A ee ee en (a, ee = =—[l ll” ee rreet ree 1% 
" — is ee xn oneal parted: 5. Bureau and shaving mirror — walnut .. Ms 2 Shnmieanillecns shelf painted magenta : 
2. Rug —9 x 18’, brown, seemingly seam- | 6. ag rot — blue, upholstered in eggplant | with white dotted muslin...... 
RMN RN Sree vee. Caen nin eaten: inen. | 3. Stool — painted magenta \%y 
3, Rug — 8’ x 6' 9”, jade, seemingly seam- 7. Rugs— bien wl auth ented teen ees | 4 4. Bureau and mirror of brown aliens 1% 
_. VRS ee ee eer i Curtains — French toile et in blue F 5. Bedside table of brown mahogany 4 
ih: PUA re MBE oo on os sve gsi esrecvese cous 1 and eggplant on an old-gold ground... | 6. Slipper chair — upholstered in chine 
— 1 
5. Side chairs — walnut (6 @ 14 unit each). | 3 Total | 7% — like —— r ae 
6. Settee — walnut with rush seat.......... 14 : mega — painte green........ m4 
: oe : te 8. Rug — 4’ x 6’, green broadloom....... 14 
7. Armchair — walnut “TES ORES le aaa cea 1 | Curtains — white organdie (2 pair @ 14 
8. Iron floor lamp with tole shade ......... 4% | BEDROOM NO. 2 | each) MY 
9. Set of coffee tables — red with glass tops 4'4 units @ $40.00 =$180.00 | Overhangings — chintz with magenta 
(3@ \% each).. 3) + ee : ai a and green figure with green pleating 4 
. Bed — maple with chintz set in head- oe —_ 
10. Chait — upholstered int brown ies blue : board; spring and mattress...... 14 Total 5 
eae a ee | 
a ee ; “4 2 see — maple : : a fh 14 : = al 
12. Desk — walnut with hanging shelves... | 113 : bona i renee i painted te ; “3 ,| HALL AND BATH 
13. Dining table — walnut extension . . | 1% i= nancies apaieaaalel alata ty = 214 units @ $40.00 = $90.00 
45S iis aia wlll nd d ha 5. Toy cupboard...........:. x rs a : 
14, Serving table — wa ands and red hang- 1. French Provincial chair and cushion.... | 1 
ing shelves.......... 1 6. > anadian, woven in red, sii 
Gl f k i tan... 4 2. Telephone table ......... ; \y 
ass curtains of écru scrim for zr. : . 
pont :. Meacrasaee en “ ites | \ Curtains ao sailiatiads muslin | write red — . “ em v7 4, aaa | “a 
; 6 rtain © bathroom r white, 
ba en me ,of figured chin 7 for liv 1 paiieeianl — “and bine chistz ep be 4 
i Sater 2 Total | 4\% ra ed 
Curtains of Swedish net for dining-room M44 Total ‘ 
Portiéres of aoe F re green rough- F see i ——== == : = 4 
weave cottonandlinen................ 1 
— | BEDROOM NO. 3 KITCHEN & ACCESSORIES 
ve | 28 224 suits @ $40.00 = $100.00 6 ‘units @ $40.00 = $260.00 
—————— 1. Iron folding cot; spring and mattress. L Table and stools — painted red with red 
2. Chest of drawers and mirror, unpainted 5% fabrikoid tops . | 4 
BEDROOM NO. 1 3. Desk — flat top, unpainted. . Vs Curtains — sarquoise, beige, and red plaid | 
74 units @ $40.00 = $290.00 4. Chair....... 1% | _ cotton | 7 
: es . Curtains — white ‘ruffled organdie Q ON INN oo ss o.doiv's ovis csceu ndawascere’s 3% 
1. Laps p= a su Provincial; spring “ PUAN SERS os coes coca ress 14 | Lamps, vases, pillows, etc.............-----++ 2 244 
Benes oe dion Flas ee Hele 5 4 | 
2. Bedside table — walnut................. YY Total | 24% Total | 6% 
a l 
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The dining-room end of the living-room is separated by curtains of blue and green rough-weave 
linen. A dado of slightly rough-textured paper is used here with a toile paper over it. The simple 
hangings are of Swedish net which, with the paper, is pictured on the opposite page 


ways necessary, the less-expensive materials were used 
where a change will be naturally expected within a few 
years, as in the case of curtains and such. The furniture 
chosen is well made and durable. The rugs are of best 
quality and will stand long wear; so likewise will the 
upholstery materials of chairs and couch. In other words, 
the thought which has carried through the entire plan is 
one of permanence and lasting satisfaction. 

Although the house is Colonial in type, its simplicity of 
background, and especially the architectural treatment of 
the hall, give reason for the use of French Provincial 
furniture, which predominates. 

The living-dining quarters are one room, and by manipu- 
lation of papers, colors, and materials, the room has unity, 
but with a varied background. The paneling, which ex- 
tends from the fireplace around the hall end to the first post 
opposite the fireplace, is soft light brown in color. For the 
living end a paper was found, rough in texture, to continue 
the effect of this paneling. This is used in the other wall 
spaces in this part of the room and, being of the same color, 


does not break the continuity. In the dining end this same 
paper is used below the dado, while above it is a toile paper 
called ‘The Churn,’ which has a fresh yellow ground and 
figures repeating the tan of the woodwork. In this dining 
end there are simple curtains of Swedish net of tans, yellow, 
and turquoise blue, hung straight to the sill. These repeat 
the colors of the room without overemphasizing the 
pattern. In the living-room are hangings of glazed chintz 
with a flower design in tans, green, rust, and turquoise blue 
on a dark brown ground. These give warmth of color and 
welcome pattern against the plain walls. The one picture, 
over the fireplace, a facsimile by Van Gogh called ‘The 
Vegetable Garden,’ pulls all the colors together in a very 
gay and simple composition, which is entirely in sympathy 
with the house and its furnishings. This may be purchased 
for $18, unframed. Although this is not specified in the 
budget, it may be chosen as one of the accessories. A 
simple frame can be had for about $5.00. 

The furniture has been selected to make the rooms as 
flexible as possible. There is a group immediately about 





the fireplace which can be expanded by the couch placed on 
the opposite wall. The dining table is an extension one, 
enlarging to seat six people. There are two straight chairs 
in the living-room end matching the dining-room chairs, 
to make this possible. With the table at its smallest 
dimensions, this end of the room may be used for bridge. 

The hall has natural plaster walls, a wrought-iron rail- 
ing, and floor of bluestone. Against this setting are cur- 
tains of a red figured linen and a cushion in the chair of soft 
browns, turquoise, red, and beige, which thus sets the 
color note of the entire house. 

The kitchen carries on the same general colors, but in a 
somewhat stronger key. The walls and trim here are café 
au lait, the linoleum a green-blue jaspé, the curtains of 
beige, red, and turquoise plaid cotton, the stove beige with 
black trim. A kitchen table placed under the window, and 
three painted stools with red fabrikoid tops, may serve for 
a hurried breakfast. The same table (on casters) may be 
pulled nearer the centre of the room if in the preparation of 
a meal more counter room is needed. 

The child’s room, which is illustrated, is planned for a 
little girl of six. It may be used equally well for a little boy 
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The toile paper used in the 
dining-room end of the living- 
room has tan figures on a 
Fresh yellow ground 


The hangings here are of 
Swedish net, a loosely woven 
material of shades of tan, yel- 
low, and turquoise blue 
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if the chintz headboard for the bed is omitted. The feature 
of the furnishing here is the play spot designed to meet all 
the recreational needs of an active growing child, its chief 
aim being to keep the child off the bed during play hours. 
It is a built-in group with desk space, two cupboards for 
such bulky toys as building blocks, a counter that can have 
cushions, or be used for painting, pasting, and other activi- 
ties essential for the active child. As this will not be 
harmed by water-color paints, plasticine, or crayons, it 
will be a veritable laboratory. On each side are shelves 
especially planned for children’s books, with a lamp fixed 
to the bracket so that there is no danger of its being 
knocked off. This unit should be added at the time the 
house is built, and either painted with deck paint or 
finished with several coats 
scrubbing and hard play. The furniture in this room 
consists of maple bed, table, and chair, and a bureau 
painted red. These pieces, with the toy cupboard, com- 
pletely furnish the room. The wallpaper is a diagonal 
design with a blue-gray on a warm beige ground, and the 
woodwork is painted the same warm beige. In the head- 
board of the bed is set a chintz whose colors — cream, 
green, orange-red, and gray-blue — 
determine the scheme for the room. 
At the windows are Dutch curtains 
of unbleached muslin, trimmed with 
red ball fringe, and on the bed is a 
spread of blue self-striped cotton, well 
tailored. 

As a relief from the natural wood 
tones in the furniture of the rest of the 
house, the guestroom (No. 4 on plan) 
is furnished in brown mahogany. This 
room presents a very crisp and fresh 
appearance in its colors of pure white, 
magenta, and green. The wallpaper is 
a satin stripe in all-white, the chintz 
is flowered magenta and green on a 
white ground, the plain rug green. 
Here again a suggestion is made for 


of varnish to withstand 
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saoee building in a simple dressing table in 
: Ste the corner at the time the house is 
: aerer rete built. This consists of a single shelf 
o* painted magenta and covered with 
if glass, if desired, and with a petticoat 
i : of white dotted ruffled muslin. As 
oe = this is a very simple affair, the time 
vs oe and lumber involved in building it 

it vii would be practically negligible. 
te +h The furnishings of the house have 
‘ ses been planned for a family of three — 
iittesaes : ves father, mother, and daughter of six. 
vtatvenee { tt The guestroom has only a single bed, 
a 6 : which made it seem necessary to use 
iio ; ; the remaining bedroom (No. 3) for a 
\Vit eas : combination sewing-room and guest- 
see = : room. If there were two children in 
“SE the family, it would serve for the other 
‘ child. In this bedroom, No. 3, the 





desk in the window may be used as 
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such; it may be a dressing table for an overnight guest; or 
it may be a sturdy table for a portable sewing machine. 

French Provincial furniture is dominant in the master 
bedroom. It is relieved by an upholstered chair and stool 
and a painted poudreuse. The high chest of drawers would 
have to be shared. Each person, however, has his own 
closet, made doubly useful by the addition of shoe racks, 
high shelves, and clothespole, also at time of building. 
The stool planned to be used with the poudreuse may be 
drawn up to the comfortable chair, converting it into a 
chaise longue. The chintz hangings have soft French blue, 
antique gold, and eggplant, and the paper is French blue 
with rosette designs in gold and white. 

The amount allowed for accessories will be spent largely 
for lamps. Two unobtrusive ceiling fixtures are planned 
for the living-room, one for the main part and one for the 
dining end. These are three-light clusters hugging the 
ceiling and pewter finished. No side lights are planned for 
the fireplace, as it was felt that they would hamper the FPS AY % fi, %% 
decorative possibilities of the most important grouping in af ‘af 
the room, and they are of little practical use for light. RE, isha anaes aad 

No allowance has been made for the making of the LLFP OLN isieliiigs pd a on 
curtains, bed ruffles, and so on. It is assumed that these Pas Ge NYO, O20 7 scheme of the veem, is set inte 
will be made at home, with the help, perhaps, of a 4%. ‘ NW AN the headboard of the bed in the 
seamstress. Ruffled organdie curtains are quoted by the RY NY % Ness bees child’s room 
pair and are, of course, all made except for the heading. 





SD The chintz above, whose 
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The paper in this room, shown 
above at the left, is a diagonal 
pane 5 : a a design in blue-gray on a warm 
mae fe beige ground. The curtains 
Pp . : are of unbleached muslin 

} trimmed with red ball fringe 











In the child’s room, toy cup- 
board and bookshelves are 
built in under the sloping 
ceiling and painted the beige 
of the woodwork. With re- 
movable cushions, the shelf 
may be either a seat or a desk. 
A detail of this is shown on 
page 474) 
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Two great chimneys at either end of the house, instead of the usual 
central one, set this New Hampshire farmhouse apart from others of 
the region, and it has stood on this hilltop for over a hundred years 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
‘et aie es 


REDHOUSE 


A Rejuvenated Old-Time Home in the White Mountains 


BY THOMAS ROBERTS 


A swan farmhouse over a century old, shaded by maple 
trees of equal age, set on a hill crest that gives a free out- 
look to mountain views in three directions — this may 
suggest a country home with only such attractions as are 
possessed by scores of places in the White Mountain region. 
But there is much more to say of the quaint little house 
that I have come to know. Although it is of the single- 
story type commonly seen in that rugged section, it has 
two great chimneys at equal distance from the ends, in- 
stead of the usual single one set in the middle of the house. 
This difference is so important as to give the building a 
character quite distinct from others in the region. Within, 


it is seen that each of the chimneys serves two rooms, all 
four of the same size, providing a fireplace in each one. A 
hall cuts across in the middle of the plan, and from it all 
the rooms are entered. Stairways to cellar and attic start 
from here, too. 

Happily, the generations that followed the builders in 
living here were content to leave the partitions as they 
found them. They are nearly all of wide pine boards set 
upright, and were originally coated with a reddish-brown 
paint that removes easily, leaving a pleasant, slight stain 
on the wood. On some walls many thicknesses of paper 
had accumulated since about 1800. Most of the floors are 
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of the wide pine boards that were laid when the house was 
built. In one room these had been renewed, but so long 
ago that here, as well as in other rooms, knots stood high 
above the softer surface, worn thin by countless footsteps. 

So it came about that Redhouse, as the present owner 
calls it, was an antique in original condition when it was 
acquired, eight or ten years ago. And it is pleasant to see 
that the peculiar value which this implies has been ap- 
preciated and preserved. The heating is wholly from the 
fireplaces; there is no lighting except from candles or oil 
lamps; plumbing has been excluded from the house itself. 
All this care has tended to maintain the primitive sim- 
plicity that is for many people the strongest charm of those 
things which date from the pioneer generation and the one 
or two that followed. 

The taste that preserved so much of the original has 
quite naturally gone on to furnish each room as it might 
have been done by the first owners. The standard followed 
has been that of the simple-living, thrifty farmer's family 
of those earlier days, having limited means but a whole- 
some pride in home and its comforts. Everything that 
might suggest later years has been excluded, but without 
loss of the bodily ease sometimes missed from certain 
eighteenth-century rooms we know. It would have been 
easy to get off the key by introducing things too fine or too 
primitive for the standards common to the people of the 
chosen day and status. Expert mahogany cabinetwork 
would have been most unlikely in such a place. Equally 
improbable would have been a shoemaker’s bench adapted 
for a seat, or a baby’s cradle serving as a wood box. 

Maple, pine, cherry, and a little birch are the only 


Opening from the living-room is the 
large entry, which was formerly 
the pantry and sink room. It is inter- 
esting to note that almost all the 
furniture in the house came from 
the immediate neighborhood 


woods that are seen, except in the dining-room table. That 
is mahogany, after all, but the lines of its square, tapered 
legs are so simple that it might rank in the humble group 
which includes the native woods mentioned. If there were 
reason for excepting any one thing from the rule set, it 
would apply to the table of a dining-room, for tables of 
suitable size, age, and practical satisfaction are not easy to 
find. 

A very interesting thing to me is that nearly every piece 
of furniture came from within a few miles of this spot. 
Some was found in the village half a mile away. Local 
auctions during several years supplied many items. Farm- 
house attics close by accounted for a tall clock, excellent 
glass, and good Staffordshire ware, and there are plenty of 
exciting stories attached to buying experiences that ex- 
tended over so long a time. Most surprising, in their close 
association with the place, are several pieces that were in 
the house when it was bought and doubtless had been 
there for many, many years before. 

It may seem strange that a building of four rooms, all of 
the same size, should appear spacious, but this one does. 
Although the connecting doors are of common dimen- 
sions, there are so many ways to look from one room to 
another that it is easy to forget this is an unpretentious 
place. The wide hall extends through the house from 
north to south, adding its space factor to the modest in- 
terior vistas and supplying, in addition, one of its own. 

Whoever has looked for a nicely built old house in the 
country will know what a satisfaction it is to encounter 
one that has never been remodeled, or ‘improved,’ by 
changing in either large or small ways. So often the great 





A_ glimpse from the living-room 
through the hall to the dining-room 
fireplace, which shows how delight- 
fully the rooms of this house open 
into each other, giving an unusual 
effect of spaciousness 


Massive timbers support the ceiling 
of the living-room, and the walls are 
sheathed in old pine. The floor is 
painted ‘punkin yellow,’ and there 
are tones of blue and red in the 
braided rug and curtains 
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first chimneys, with their fireplaces, have been replaced 
with small ones built only for stovepipes. The practical 
reasons for this alteration were sound: better heating at 
less cost; greater safety, for the ancient, soft bricks set in 
clay become loose and a fire hazard; additional space, some- 
times sufficient for a small room. We cannot blame any- 
one for putting a pair of new, single-flue chimneys in place 
of the one immense structure that gave impressive dignity 
to some imposing old-time dwelling we once knew. It 
was only by this means that people kept content as those 
about them were moving into houses which were new 
from the sills up. There is good cause to be glad that many 





owners were classed as old-fashioned in those years when 
modernizing was ravaging such old places. It is to that 
‘unprogressive’ attitude that is due the chief charm of the 
house we are now describing. In it the only changes from 
the first construction seem to be the presence of countless 
coats of paint and one rebuilt floor, already mentioned. 

The colors that were used in renovating the different 
rooms seem to be the natural working out of existing condi- 
tions, following traditional practice. The living-room 
floor is the old-time ‘punkin yellow’ that was used so 
much in the late eighteenth century. With this goes very 
well the soft, rich brown of the pine walls. These have no 
applied color whatever, the tones being due to the natural 
aging of wood exposed to light. The massive ceiling tim- 
bers are of like tones. 

Little effort appears to have been made to gain decora- 
tive effects, but the results may be all the more pleasing 
because this is true. In the large braided rug here may be 
found the source of the blue of the simple curtains, the 
blue and deep red of the printed silk table cover, the 





geranium red of the table that stands below the clock, and 
the same color in the armed Windsor beside it. The chair 
table still carries the dark brown paint that was applied 
many years ago and helps to keep this large piece in the 
background. Other furniture has been left in the natural 
tones of the mellowed pine and maple. 

Across the hall that runs through the house is the 
dining-room, with a fireplace of generous width. Two 
north windows and one looking east make it a cheerful 
location that is lightened further by the ivory white of the 
woodwork. The floor has been painted moss green. This 
and black are seen in the rugs; black, too, are the Windsor 


About the dining-room fire- 
place are numerous wrought- 
tron utensils which harmonize 
pleasantly with the iron fire 
dogs, shovel, and tongs, all 
of local origin 


chairs — that is, where the old paint still stays on them. 
The black corner chair carries that color to the fireplace, 
where the andirons, shovel and tongs, various pots and 
pans such as once found use here, are framed in the narrow 
black line that makes the face of the fireplace. The effect 
of the whole is lightened by the natural finish of the larger 
pieces of furniture — the tall clock, the dresser with its 
load of old-blue Staffordshire, and the dining table. The 
same finish is used on the peculiar piece that suggests a 
crude, short sideboard, which carries some excellent pieces 
of pewter found in the vicinity. Curtains have a check 
pattern of white and golden yellow. 

Each of the bedrooms has three windows and plenty of 
light from two sides. The southeastern one shows a moss- 
green floor, like the dining-room and the hall. The wall- 
paper, of white background, has birds in blue and light 
green plumage touched with red, beneath scanty, strong 
green foliage. These colors led to the choice of old ivory 
with a slight tinge of green for the standing woodwork. 
Just across the hall is the second (Continued on page 478) 
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BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated 
to supply an answer to the common 
question, ‘Where can I buy it?’ All 
the furnishings shown in its five pages 
are available in large cities throughout 
the country, and have been selected 


because they are new and desirable from 
the point of view of both style and qual- 
ity. For additional information about 
them, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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ARRANGED BY W. & J. SLOANE 





OYSTER-WHITE WALLS, white soudanette 
curtains with draped valance, both edged 
with vivid green, yellow, and black wool 
fringe, white celanese glass curtains, and a 
raisin-colored carpet form the background 
for mahogany furniture of Federal Ameri- 
can influence. In detail, the pieces shown 
in the illustration above are as follows: — 


1. Mahogany console tables with white 
marble tops with gray veining, finely carved 
mouldings and groovings accented with 
gold leaf, and antiqued-brass drawer pulls. 
Height 33”, width 37", depth 1514" 


2. Mahogany dining table with finely 
carved edge and deep apron, and pedestal 


base with élaborate carving and grooving, 
tipped with antiqued-brass feet. Top with 
rich waxed finish. Extra leaves for exten- 
sion. Closed, 60" x 60" 


3. Mahogany chairs of fine cabinetwork 
with attached seats of white leather corded 
and tufted in blue 
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Jor a Dining- Room of Collage (Aaracler 


ROOM 


ARRANGED 


BY W. A. HATHAWAY CO. 


IN THIS DINING-ROOM which suggests provincial France during the time of Louis XV, the 
walls are covered with a white paper checked in red and mauve, with prim flowers in reds, 
mauves, and green. The moulding, baseboard, and window ledges are painted a pink 
mauve. The hangings are of toile in a plaid design of greens, yellows, and oranges, and the 
traversed glass curtains, used in place of shades, are of white mohair. The floor is covered 
with a black and white marbleized linoleum on which is an antique hooked rug with black 
and red border and centre in white, yellow, brown, and blue. The furniture is of beech- 
wood and has hinges, pulls, and keyholes of antiqued brass which are copies of the hard- 


ware of the period. Descriptions of the individual pieces follow: 





4. Sidechair and armchair of beechwood 
with hand-carved back and apron, orna- 
ment, moulding, and stretcher base. The 
seats are upholstered in a Normandy tapes- 
try in soft blue, creams, and reds 


5. Love seat of beechwood with a ladder 
back, upholstered to match the chairs 


6. Beechwood table with draw leaves, top 
with grooved detail, and a shaped apron 
with carved ornament and moulded edge. 
Closed, 33" x 48"; open, 33" x77" 


7. Maple table lamp stand with shade of 
white parchment with design in red. 
Height 48" 


8. Open cupboard with two drawers and 
cabinets of beechwood, with ornate carving 
and moulding and authentic reproductions 
of brass drawer pulls, keyholes, and hinges. 
Height 73", width 40", depth 1714". White 
pottery covered dishes, cups, and plates, 
have gayly colored designs and are typical 
of French Provincial faience 
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9. China cabinet in mahog- 
any, of beautiful wood and 
simplicity of detail 




















10. French Provincial cup- 
board (right) with antiqued 
wax finish and hand-carved 
details 


11. Armchair of beechwood 
with rush seat 





12. Drop-leaf table of mahog- 
any, a copy of an early one 
found in Connecticut 


16. China closet of pine, a 
copy of an old English piece 
brought into Pennsylvania, 
with interior painted red, al- 
though another color may be 


13. Mahogany chair uphol- substituted f preferred 


stered in Colonial tapestry in 
blue 


14. Table (below) of maple 
with butterfly supports to hold 15. Armchair, also of maple, 
the leaves of excellent proportions 
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TABLE LINEN- 


* 
() Dam ash and 
ough Neaves 





Linens on this page are from Otp Bieacn 
Linen Co., Inc. [17, 20], Gripson Co., 
Inc. [18], EpMonp Dewan Co. [19], 
Guenpate Linen Co.[21]. 


The cloths shown on this page, 
beginning with the upper one, 
are as follows:— 


17. A fine linen damask, 
which comes in green, gold, 
beach, or ivory, with centre 
; No and narrow outer border in a 
a: ePREEEEn ede chery dee etrrti es Pins ot ne plaided effect in white, and a 
- deeper border of an ornate 
scroll design, also in white 


CRC CRt eee eee 


18. A linen damask with deep 
ivory centre, with an all-over 
pattern of chrysanthemums in 
lighter tone, and a border of 
lavender satin damask 


19. A fine church linen with 
an Italian Renaissance hand- 
blocked design in golden brown 


20. A linen of rough-texture 
weave with border of conven- 
tionalized feathers in red, 
green, beige, gold, or black, 
with white 


et -e-a-a-e: 4: @-ehihp- 2°? ®-B- 
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e 
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21. A heavy crash linen with 
block-printed design in blue 
which forms a diagonal stripe 
across the cloth 
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FLAT SILVER 
a Use anal ale ; 


/ 
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These recent designs in flat silver are sufficiently 
varied in feeling to meet all occasions. The patterns 
are characterized by skillful modeling, a high quality 
of workmanship, and carefully wrought details. Be- 
ginning with the upper left corner, theseare designated 
as follows: [22] ‘Empress,’ a new design by Inter- 
national Silver Co.; [23] ‘Georgian Colonial,’ new, by 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co.; [24] ‘Shamrock V,’ by 
the Gorham Co.; {[25] ‘Lotus,’ by the Watson Co.; [26] 
‘Directoire,’ by Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co.; [27] 
‘Contempora,’ by Reed & Barton; |28] ‘Craftsmen,’ by 
Towle Silversmiths. [29] A low, fluted bowl for fruit 
or flowers, with scalloped edge (The Gorham Co.) 
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VI. All-Season Bloom 


Dear Lots,— 

You say you want continuous bloom during spring and summer and until frost. 
It requires planning, but can be attained if you remember that continuity does n’t mean 
constant bloom from one species. It means rather a succession of bloom of different kinds 
— aseries of pictures. You can’t have everything in bloom all the time, but you can have 
spring-, summer-, and autumn-flowering plants in long, irregular, overlapping drifts 
grouped in such a way that no part of the border is at any time noticeably lacking in color. 

To accomplish this the simplest plan is to have at each season one dominating 
species, repeated at intervals through the border. This will give unity to your planting 
and will also simplify the problem of color. Since your dominant plant will, while in 
bloom, furnish the main color, you will naturally choose as subordinate plants to use with 
it those that blend or form a pleasing contrast. Recalling the delightful color scheme you 
worked out for your living-room, I am sure you will plan equally happy combinations for 
your garden. Though the same principles hold good for both, it is easier outdoors than in, 
because you can always plan for an abundance of foliage that will act as peacemaker be- 
tween colors which, without it, might clash. 

Perhaps it will help if I describe a garden in which this plan has been successfully 
followed. The bulbs open the season — narcissi in many different varieties, so planned as 
to have a long blooming season. Then come long drifts of tulips, early and late, followed 
as they fade by irises and then peonies. Lilies come next, and after them in succession 
gladiolus, phlox, hardy asters, and chrysanthemums. There are enough of each of these 
to make any one at its height the main feature of the garden, though there are of course a 
number of supporting plants to fill out the picture. This particular garden is in the South, 
but except perhaps for the chrysanthemums every one of these will thrive in the North. 

This garden is larger than yours, much larger than mine, but the same effect can be 
achieved on a smaller scale. We can keep the same proportions whether we buy six, a 
dozen, or a hundred of any given plant. You may not want these as your dominant species, 
but may wish to feature instead columbines, daylilies (Hemerocallis), Delphinium, Can- 
terbury-bells, foxgloves, monkshood, or Japanese anemones — any or all of these in their 
seasons. Whatever you choose, keep in mind their length of blooming season and their 
foliage. Many of the species mentioned have a great number of named varieties that 
among them will extend the blooming season to six weeks or more. 

For a succession of bloom the full length of the border, you must have all along the 
way plants that bloom in early spring, in late spring and early summer, in midsummer, 
and in late summer and fall. A wide border, by the way, is much better suited to this than 
a narrow one. A former letter considered the herbaceous border from the standpoint of 
height and color. Take the plan that you made, and check your arrangement now with 
regard to blooming season. 

Perhaps the simplest way to do this is to list all the flowers you want to include in 
the border, and classify them according to their usual time of blooming into, say, five 
groups. Number them then from one (the early-flowering bulbs) to five, the last flowers 
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blooming before frost. After you have numbered your entire list in this way, take your 
plan and number it to correspond. You can then see at a glance if any section of the border 
is likely to be a glorious burst of color at one season and bare at another, and can shift 
groups accordingly. This is merely a suggestion as to your method of checking. If another 
plan is easier for you, by all means follow that. 

You will almost certainly need neighborhood advice in this business of timing your 
plants. I can give you the general succession, but I can’t guarantee that they will follow 
just that order of march in your garden. So much depends upon local conditions, and even 
upon their position, that it would be a very rash prophet who would attempt to foretell 
just what combinations will unfailingly succeed. In my own garden, for instance, a drift 
of narcissus south of the house often blooms a full two weeks earlier than the same va- 
riety on the north. Please keep this in mind and remember that the grouping I am suggest- 
ing is only approximate. It will help you to make a start, but you must rely upon the 
counsel of near-by flower lovers and later your own experience to make it authoritative. 

The early flowers are almost without exception low-growing. To keep your border 
from looking like a broad band of bare earth and tender foliage, with a bright narrow 
ribbon along the front, let some of these little things creep well back toward the middle 
of the border. They will not be obscured by taller plants, because these have not yet at- 
tained their height. They in turn will later cover the fading foliage of the bulbs which 
have long since lost their glory. 

The very earliest blossoms to appear are the small-flowering bulbs such as snow- 
drops, Scilla sibirica, glory-of-the-snow, grape-hyacinths, and crocus. Early tulips, nar- 
cissus, hyacinths, and then the later Darwin and Cottage tulips follow. Rockcress (Arabis), 
aubrietia, goldentuft (Alyssum saxatile), and moss pink (Phlox subulata) are lovely among 
the bulbs and creeping over the edge of the border. Just a little later come the English 
daisies (Bellis perennis), coralbells (Heuchera sanguinea), hardy Primulas, and bleeding- 
heart (Dicentra spectabilis). 

By the time the last of these have bloomed the dwarf irises will have opened. From 
then until about midsummer irises in their many varieties and species can be counted on for 
bloom. No one kind as a rule lasts very long, but their succession will cover two full 
months. Details for these and a few other ‘old reliables,’ with many varieties of widely 
varying worth, will be given later. Columbines will bloom now, as well as many of the 
hardy pinks and sweet-Williams (Dianthus) and the earliest of the daylilies (Hemero- 
callis). The latter in one variety or another can be had in bloom for two months 
or more. The Veronicas, too, can be had all summer, starting with the early, low- 
growing V. teucrium rupestris, followed by the medium-height V. spicata and the taller 
V. longifolia subsessilis, my favorite of the varieties I have grown. 

Peonies have come in by this time, and shortly afterward the Madonna lilies herald 
the beginning of the lily season. The beautiful royal lily follows, and after that the easily 
grown Sargent or the more temperamental Goldband lily (Lilium auratum). The tiger 
lily we knew in our grandmothers’ gardens comes in several varieties and thrives almost 
without attention. There are dozens of other species, each with its own peculiarities, but 
a number of bulbs of only a few kinds will probably be more satisfactory. 

Delphiniums bloom with the Madonna lilies and for some time thereafter. They 
are a combination overused, perhaps, but always beautiful. Physostegia, with its spikes 
of lilac-pink blossoms, will bloom for a long time, is attractive in (Continued on page 481) 
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The Shirley poppy, the best- 
known type of the annual 
corn poppy (Papaver 
rhoeas), was developed by 
an English hybridizer 





THE POPPY AS A GARDEN FLOWER 


BY HOWARD WEED 


Fiw flower lovers realize the great variation of color and 
form and the long length of the blooming season afforded 
by the poppy family. No other flower can compare with 
it in the ease of culture and the number of blooms produced 
from the little effort expended. 

In order to appreciate the possibilities of using the 
poppy as a garden flower, one must understand something 
of the four species commonly cultivated, which are all 
remarkably distinct. The first is the opium poppy, 
Papaver somniferum, which is an annual of tall stately habit. 
It is easily recognized by the glaucous hue of its foliage. 
The flowers are the largest of the annual poppies, but can- 
not be used satisfactorily as cut flowers. Opium is made 
from the milky juice which oozes from shallow cuts made 
in the young capsules. The seeds of this plant have no 
narcotic properties and are sold for bird seed. 

Perhaps the best-known annual poppy is the corn poppy 
of Europe, P. rhoeas, which is a dwarfer plant bearing 
hairy green foliage and small flowers. This species runs 
wild over England, France, and parts of this country. The 
red poppy of Flanders belongs to this species. The pink 
Shirley poppies, the best-known type, were developed by 
careful selection by an English hybridizer. 

Seeds of the corn poppy have been discovered among the 
straw binding together the bricks of ancient Egyptian 


buildings, proving conclusively that this poppy grew wild 
in the fields of Egypt during the reign of the Pharaohs. 
These annual poppies are bright and graceful flowers, 
vivid in color like the tulip, but displaying none of that 
flower’s stiffness. Seed sown in the fall will germinate 
early and the resulting plants will bloom with the iris, 
carrying on the warm glow of color started by the daffo- 
dils and tulips. Seed scattered at different times during the 
spring will keep the poppy bloom continuous until frost. 
Such seed should be thinned so the plants stand four to six 
inches apart. Do not cover the seed, but merely press it 
into the soil. Varieties are available in both the single 
and the double forms. After these poppies are through 
blooming, the stalks may be pulled up and the space 
replanted with zinnias or other annuals. 

The Iceland poppy, P. nudicaule, varies in color from red 
to orange and white to yellow. Although it is a perennial, 
it is short-lived, existing but two or three seasons. The 
flowers are excellent for cutting. This species is extremely 
hardy and may be grown in almost any climate. The 
plants bloom intermittently throughout the entiresummer. 

By far the finest branch of the poppy family is the 
Oriental poppy, P. orientale, which is the only common 
long-lived perennial of its kind. This plant bears immense 
flowers, varying in color from salmon to pink, red to 








orange, and mulberry to white. It is free from disease, 
fairly hardy, and easily grown. 

The gigantic flowers of this species sometimes reach a 
diameter of ten inches and more. The petals usually dis- 
play a triangular black blotch near the base, while the 
heart of the cup-shaped blossom shows a mass of bluish- 
black stamens in the centre. The color of this flower was 
confined to scarlet until around 1880, when a decided 
break in color occurred in seedlings, greatly extending 
the color range. 

Leading hybridizers have admitted their failure to cross 
successfully the different poppy species. Luther Burbank 
after repeated trials succeeded in raising a few hybrids, 
but these plants proved weak and the blossoms poor. The 
Oriental poppy has been crossed successfully with but one 
other species, P. bracteatum, which differs but little from it. 
The latter has large bracts below the flower, the bracts 
being modified leaves growing from the flower stem. The 
petals of this species show no distinct blotch. 

Because the cross-hybridization method which has 
proved so successful in producing new types of iris and 
peonies is not practical in dealing with poppies, almost all 
the improvements which have been made in size, stature, 
and color have resulted from seedling mutations. This 
factor of instability on the part of seed to come true to the 
parent plant has afforded hybridizers the opportunity to 
select distinctive seedlings and by patient work produce 
finer and better varieties. Distinct forms showing very 
little black at the base of the petals have been originated, 
as well as pure selfs. Unfortunately many of the fine new 
forms prove sterile and do not produce seeds with which 
to continue experimentation. 
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Photographs by Sawyer 





Above are several flowers in different colors of the 
Iceland poppy (Papaver nudicaule). These are, 
reading from the top down: soft pink with rose 
edges, amber, orange, white, and red 


The Oriental poppy (Papaver orientale) is the only 
long-lived perennial of the group. The flowers are 
large, varying from salmon to pink, red to orange, 
and mulberry to white. They are easily grown and 
Sree from disease ' 


The Oriental poppy has a blooming season of from six to 
seven weeks, producing occasional intermittent flowers 
throughout the summer and early fall. The plants are 
prodigious bloomers, even a young clump bearing as many 
as six or more flowers, while an older established plant will 
bear a dozen and more. The blooming season starts in May 
and continues through June. In early May one may ob- 
serve the thick, sturdy flower stalks which are crowned 
with heavy buds. These buds continue to enlarge until the 
thick green chalices open and the gigantic crinkled petals 
shake themselves free. 

These flowers combine in happy association with others 
of their season. The early flowering (Continued on page 479) 
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Photographs by Nora C. Sayre 








When pine is correctly treated and when it is complemented with chintz and rugs of such warm colors 
as are used here, — orange, red, yellow, — there are few backgrounds more satisfying, especially for 
rooms where maple furniture is used. The old sleigh seat in front of the fireplace, in spite of its 
absurd angle, will hold two people. These rooms are in the main house (below) and guest house 
(above) of Mrs. Marion C. Blossom at Wianno 
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HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 
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BUILDING BOOKSHELVES AROUND 
A WINDOW 





THE most fortunate of book owners may have a room or rooms 
devoted primarily to the housing of books, but the average owner 
must be content with using available space in rooms designed 
primarily for other purposes. The amount of space available and 
the number and quality of the books are of course influencing 
factors, but there are certain other considerations which deserve 
serious thought when planning for your books. 

Excessive heat is injurious to books, which should not, therefore, 
be put in close proximity to a radiator unless protected from the 
heat. Strong sunshine will fade the color and burn the leather of 
expensive bindings; undue dampness will cause mildew, and neglect 
encourages mutilation from moths, mice, and other sources. 

The placing of books behind glass is probably advisable where 
their protection is the first consideration, but so strong is the appeal 
of books for their decorative as well as their intrinsic value that the 
present-day tendency is to sacrifice protection to decoration and 
accessibility. The open bookshelf without glass doors is therefore 
the popular bookshelf of to-day. 
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Fig. 1. Bookshelves built around a window, under which 
is an enclosed radiator treated as part of the design 





A skillful treatment wherein bookshelves in narrow units are 
fitted into the paneled treatment of a room was shown on page 362 of 
the May issue; a more simple treatment for a room of quite different 
character is shown on page 454. The drawings below show but two 
of the many possible ways of meeting the often-encountered prob- 
lem of bookshelves at either side of a single window centred on the 
short wall of a room. 

In Figure 1 we have assumed a radiator under the window, and 
its enclosure is treated as part of the design. In Figure 2 the radiator 
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Fig. 2. The cupboards under the shelves in this design are 
high enough to hold a card table 


is omitted, but an assumption made that the cupboards below the 
bookshelves should be high enough to be used as storage space for 
card tables. In fact, this development of cupboards below the 
books is a practical one for several reasons. Dust raised by passing 
traffic and sweeping, the untrained puppy, the kitten with claws to 
sharpen, the infant possessed of his first pair of shears, and the 
unintentional but none the less damaging heels of ‘rough-housing’ 
youngsters may all play havoc with books placed too near the floor 
and unprotected by cupboard doors. Worn volumes quite lacking 
in decorative value, but too precious to throw away, games, and 
magazines are satisfactorily out of sight behind cupboard doors. 
Cupboards used for such purposes are usually made with tops to 
line with the window sill, as in Figure 1. In both Figures 1 and 2 
stock-size doors are utilized; but if room height, sill height, or other 
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factors are not responsive to the use of stock sizes, have the doors 
made to order and do not spoil the design by the use of stock 
materials just for the sake of a small saving. 

As for the shelves themselves, there are three points to consider. 
The depth (A) should be deep enough, but no deeper than necessary 
to hold the books; the height (B) no higher than necessary to 
enable one to remove the books easily; the length (C) only long 
enough to permit the shelf to hold the weight allotted to it without 
bending. 

There is, however, no fixed depth, height, or weight to a book, so 
unless your shelves are ‘tailor-made’ to your library from actual 
measuring of the books to be shelved, perfection will scarcely result, 
although near perfection is possible. 

With the exception of a specialized library such as an architect or 
other professional person might have, shelves 7” or 8” deep are 
ample for practically all ordinary books, and the carpenter’s de- 
termination to make them deeper is only an irritation to the house- 
wife, who must keep the books in line and dust behind them. If 
fixed shelves are used, they should be of varying heights to give as 
much leeway to varying book heights as possible. At but slightly 
greater cost a metal adjuster may be inserted at the edge of the 
shelves, and the shelves adjusted and stopped at any height desired. 
The length of the shelf is again influenced by the type of books, but 
books as a whole are heavy, and 3’ or 3’ 6’ at most is as far as one 
can go between supports and still feel safe. It is generally more 
attractive to shorten the space between supports than to use thicker 
and therefore stronger shelves. Shelves finished 3’ are both strong 
enough for a 3’ space and satisfactory in design. 
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A BUILT-IN FOR THE CHILD’S ROOM 





AsipE from the theory that the child should be so trained that his 
bed is connected in his mind only with sleep, the facts that, as he 
climbs, muddy shoes are apt to climb with him, and that when he 
descends he leaves a badly wrinkled, if not actually soiled, counter- 
pane behind him, give ample justification for the ruling made by 
most parents, ‘Keep off the bed.’ Strict family discipline is not the 
best way of enforcing the rule, and the child cannot in justice be 
expected to keep off the bed unless something else is furnished to 
take its place. 

In Bedroom No. 2 of the house shown on page 455 of this issue a 
corner under the eaves offers an ideal place for such a substitute. 
A built-in bunk 2’ wide and 4’ 6” long, well cushioned, gives a place 
for playing and reading quite as comfortable as the bed. To increase 
further its usefulness, the bunk is made just high enough above the 
floor so that its top, stripped of cushions, may act as desk and play 
table. To this end the centre unit is left open and a chair of the 
proper height turns it into a table-top desk of magnificent propor- 
tions. Cupboards at either end of this central unit offer storage 
place for playthings, and bookshelves at the end of the bunk, and 
carrying around the corner, properly care for the child’s personal 
library, which in this day and age is apt to be surprisingly large. 


This elevation, plan, and sec- 
tion show the construction of 
the seat, cupboards, and book- 
shelves built into the child’s 
room pictured on page 458 





SECTION 


This view of the section shows the bookshelves that are built 
al the end of the bunk, making the books here easily ac- 
cessible from this seal 


The bunk is made of 3” stock, planed smooth but without 
mouldings, of any kind of wood that takes a good paint job, or of 
the same wood as the trim in the room, if the woodwork is to be 
stained. The cupboard doors may be paneled as shown, or may be 
built by the carpenter on the job of two }?’ matched boards with 
two 3” battens on the back. If the wood is painted, two very 
small hinges and wooden knobs painted to match it may be used, 
although metal knobs will probably stand up better. If the wood is 
































Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


stained, one might indulge in small butterfly or H hinges of wrought 
iron with metal knob to match. 

The finish of the wood is important, for it should be designed to 
withstand spilled water, modeling clay, and so on, to the greatest 
degree possible. In painting, therefore, use a deck paint or some 
paint with enough varnish in it to give a hard wearing surface, or 
cover the paint with a coat or two of good spar varnish. Several 
coats of spar varnish should also be used over a stained surface. 

Note that the cushion is made in three parts with a flat handle for 
each part, so that the child himself may turn it into work bench or 
desk at will, without assistance from his elders. 

The bookshelves are made slightly higher than usual, as chil- 
dren’s books average greater height than those of grown-ups. 
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OUTSIDE FINISHES FOR THE 
SUMMER CAMP 





Ir your resources are limited and ‘camp’ to you means ‘log cabin,’ 
you may be downhearted when you make the inevitable discovery 
that, except in wooded districts where they can be cut and dried on 
the site, the cost of logs, with their great weight swelling the trans- 
portation charges, becomes prohibitive. Furthermore, the construc- 
tion of a log dwelling is an art in itself — an art unknown to the 
average rural carpenter. Unless, therefore, logs and workmen fa- 
miliar with their use are at hand, you will probably save money and 
have a better camp if you give up the idea of logs and turn your 
attention to other means of obtaining a rustic effect, using materials 
more in keeping with the knowledge and experience of the men who 
will do your work for you. 

The most obvious alternative is, of course, log siding which 
simulates true log construction. See Figure 1. To assume that its 
use will give exactly the same effect as real log construction is 
wrong, but if properly used it will give a very pleasing effect all its 
own. Its manufacturers, realizing that no two logs in a log house 
are exactly of a size, have been wise enough to manufacture their 
product in varying widths so that judicious spacing of the different- 
size logs produces a wall surface that closely resembles log con- 
struction. 

The next possibility is the rough-sawed wide board put on either 
vertically, as in Figure 2, or horizontally, with wood battens cover- 
ing the joints. An interesting variation of this is the wide board 
with but slightly narrower boards covering the joints, as in Figure 
3. The deep shadow lines and the extremely wide joints possible 
between boards in this arrangement produce a very interesting 
character. Here, again, the boards may be run vertically or hori- 
zontally. 
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Fig. 4 


These finishes suggested for a 
summer camp are: (1) log siding; 
(2) rough-sawed wide boards with 
wood battens, to be laid either 
horizontally or vertically; (3) wide 
boards with slightly narrower 
boards covering the joints; (4) 
shingles laid irregularly; (5) 
rough-sawed clapboards with un- 
trimmed edges; (6) siding with 
beveled edge 





Fig. 6 


Then there are the hand-hewn shingles or shakes, which, even 
when laid in a regulation manner, produce a distinctive texture. 
Or the less expensive ordinary house shingle may be laid up in a 
hit-or-miss manner, as shown in Figure 4, with the broken course 
lines and varying shingle widths furnishing the rustic feeling which 
the machine-made shingles lack in themselves. In our opinion, it 
is seldom advisable to lay the hand-hewn ones in this manner, since 
the shakes themselves are sufliciently uneven to ensure ample 
variation, and ‘texture’ is overdone when further variation is added 
by the method of laying. 

Rough-sawed clapboards are always effective when the edge is 
untrimmed, as shown in Figure 5. An even more rustic effect is 
obtained when the clapboards are cut from unskinned logs so that 
the bark still holds to the exposed edge. Here, again, the material 
is sufficiently individualistic in itself and should not be amplified 
by ‘jazzy’ laying. To attempt to create a rustic feeling by varia- 
tions in spacing of the more sophisticated machine-cut clapboards is 
seldom, if ever, successful. 

When confronted with no choice but siding, it is more satis- 
factory to use a plain wide bungalow siding in a straightforward 
manner or to get your texture through heavy shadow lines made 
possible by some of the beveled, or V rustic, block, or the cruder 
moulding of the drop or rabbeted sidings. Such a siding is that 
shown in Figure 6. 

In many instances, especially near salt water, a natural weather- 
ing process will in time produce all the effect desired. For the less 
ideally situated or for those not content to wait for the weather, a 
light stain in silver gray or weathered brown answers the need. 
A creosote stain will give some wood protection as well as color. 
Whitewash, with or without a bit of color in it, is another possibility 
and is especially recommended for machine-made siding, which is 
too sophisticated in appearance to be left to weather. 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 





this section answers to questions of 





common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 





Q. Do any of your gardening writers know what can be done for 
lilac trees that have begun to go off? We have recently taken an old 
house which is almost completely surrounded by lilac bushes, the 
tallest of which show at the second-story windows. One of these largest 
ones on the east side of the house does not seem to be flourishing. It is 
in very sparse leaf, and the flowers, while more profuse than the leaves, 
are few. 


A, If your lilacs are tall enough to show at the second-story win- 
dows and seem to be going off, we should say that they are probably 
in need of food and perhaps of pruning. Lilacs are gross feeders, 
and it is well to dig in a liberal spreading of well-rotted cow dung 
and agricultural lime. This you could do just after they have 
bloomed. It is also well to give them a good spreading of bone 
meal every spring. 

As to pruning, when the bushes get very old it is sometimes 
advisable to renew them by cutting back drastically to within 18” 
to 3’ of the ground. This should be done in March or early April 
and the ground should be cultivated and well fertilized. When the 
new growth is well started in June, give the shrubs a feeding of 
nitrate of soda, sparingly applied on a rainy day in a circle 2’ to 3’ 
out from the centre of the plant, as that is where the feeding roots 
are. Repeat this twice at ten-day intervals, making three dressings 
in all. The bushes will make a surprising growth the first season, 
and two years after cutting will bloom well. The stumps should 
be painted with creosote paint. We have seen this treatment carried 
out on the famous collection at the Arnold Arboretum with ex- 
cellent results. Should you wish to do something like this, it might 
be possible to carry it out with a few bushes at a time so that the 
planting may not look too desolate. 
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Q. Before painting a house, what are the essential preliminaries? 


A. In preparing new wood, the surface should be cleaned of all 
dirt, plaster, and such. The knots or other sappy spots in the lum- 
ber should be brushed over with turpentine, solvent naphtha, or a 
coat of aluminum knot primer applied about twenty minutes 
before the priming coat. Otherwise the pitch in the lumber will be 
drawn out by the sun, discoloring the surface. After the priming 
coat has been applied, all cracks, joints, nail holes, and so forth, 
should be filled with putty. In painting old wood that has never 
before been painted, or painted surfaces that are in good condition, 
no preparation is required except dusting off the wood and filling 
the cracks with putty. Old paint in bad condition requires scraping 
in blistered, cracked, or scaled places. Blistering is caused by the 
drawing out of moisture within the wood and generally occurs 
only in patches. These spots may be scraped clean with a putty 
knife and painted over before doing the entire wall. Cracking 
and scaling are due to a number of causes, and the most satisfactory 
finish is obtained by removing the old paint film with a blow torch 
applied by an expert. 





Q. I have an enclosed porch 70’ long and 9 wide. The white finish 
on the plaster of the ceiling has fallen down, and although I have had 
it repaired it still comes down. Can you explain the cause of the 


difficulty ? 


A. There are two things which may be causing your trouble: — 
1. If your porch was originally an open porch with a rather flat 
roof slope, the builder may have attempted to use a roofing ma- 
terial on a flatter slope than is recommended for that material, 
with the result that the water backs up under the shingles and wets 
the under side of the plaster, thus loosening its bond and causing 
it to fall off. In such a case, the ceiling in rainy weather or after a 
heavy snowfall may feel damp to the hand, even though it does not 
show wet spots on the plaster. If this is the fault, the only reliable 
remedy is to have the roof recovered with a material suitable to 
the amount of pitch in the roof slope. For instance, wood shingles 
should never be used on a pitch of less than a run of 12” with a 
rise of 5’’, and it is much better if the pitch is even steeper than this. 
2. A second possible cause is improper lathing under the plaster, 
furnishing it with insufficient bond. If this is the cause, we recom- 
mend removing all the existing plaster and lath, putting in new 
laths, or removing all the plaster and remedying the defects in the 
lathing, as replastering on improper laths will never be successful. 


la 


Q. I have taken an old house which has several fireplace facings of 
soapstone. I am ata loss to know how to treat the soapstone to make it 
easy to take care of. Can I paint it? 


A, Our suggestion for the treatment of the soapstone on the fac- 
ing of your fireplace is to use boiled linseed oil on it, which will 
darken it and give it a soft finish. This will also give it a slight gloss, 
making it easy to care for. It is possible to paint the soapstone with 
the right type of paint, but we do not think this treatment would 
make it any easier to care for than would be the natural stone 
surface. 
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Q. We should like your advice about a room that we are building. 
We are paneling it in knotty pine and our architect specified oak 
flooring in random widths with copper nails. We find this flooring 
almost impossible to get here, and terrifically expensive too. Your 
architect suggested pine flooring oiled. Does this flooring need to be 
tongued and grooved? Does it necessarily need to be laid with wide 
cracks? Shall we use knotty pine or plain pine? 


A, In this part of the country we should specify random-width, 
4” to 12”, rift hard pine (B and better), and expect to get the kind 
of floor we have in mind. Lest your accepted grading terms be 
slightly different from ours, we are adding the following description 
— use any long-leaf, slow-growing pine, edge-grained, Grade A (or 
B and better). This is generally termed ‘select.’ The usual thick- 
ness is 33’’, and in our opinion it should be tongued and grooved, 
both at the sides and at the ends. Be sure to use seasoned lumber. 
Even with seasoned lumber, the very wide boards may shrink, 
once they are in place, enough to make cracks, but the floor should 
not be laid with cracks between the boards. 

A properly applied oil finish gives an extremely attractive result, 
and we use it in this part of the country on some of our best living- 
room floors. If you use a hard pine floor, have it stained dark and 
then give an oil finish as follows: — 

After staining, oil with kettle-boiled linseed oil, thinned by 75 
per cent of turpentine, and let it stay on the floor about an hour; 
then wipe dry. In order to keep in condition, the floor should be 
oiled about once in six or eight months. 

If the original foundation work is done properly, — the floor 
will probably have to be built up with three coats of oil in succession 
before it will be possible to leave it for the prescribed six months, — 
and the future oilings are done carefully with the surplus oil wiped 
off, there is no reason why this floor should become gummy. 
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These celebrated sterling patterns... 


PIG 7 


=~ now cost so little 








You will be delighted with 
the amount you can afford 
at today’s low prices 


AMOUS Gorham sterling, owned by brilliant 
hostesses in North, South, East and West, now 
costs less than it has in many years! 
This is certainly the advantageous time to select 
your new sterling set or to fill out the pattern 
you already own. 







The stateliness of 18 Century 
America inspired Fairfax. It har- 
monizes well with any decorative 
scheme. Teaspoons, $6.50 for six. 













With great economy, you can now choose lovely, 
classic Etruscan, which is owned by Mrs. William 
Lawrence King, Jr. Or, perhaps your favorite is 
smart modern Hunt Club, the wedding silver of 
Mrs. Albert Howell, Jr. The aristocratic elegance 
of Chantilly may harmonize best with your fur- 
nishings, as it does with those of Mrs. John K. 
Ottley, Jr. 

Or your choice may be stately Fairfax, as it was 
Mrs. J. Clyde Rogers’. If you are smartly Victorian, & : 4 
charming King Albert will delight you! This pat- K CHG _ Moe ed 
tern is proudly owned by Mrs. Ross S. Campbell. 










Of French inspiration, the curved 
design of Chantilly has patrician 
grace which is charming in any 
setting. Teaspoons, $6.50 for six. 























The rich simplicity of King Albert 
makes it one of the most beloved 
of Gorham’s celebrated patterns. 
Teaspoons, now $6.50 for six. 


For 100 years Gorham has stood for peerless 
craftsmanship in wrought silver. Every pattern 
has been created by a master designer, to delight 
your discriminating taste. 

Enhance the loveliness of your table by com- 
pleting your favorite pattern or choose one you 
have long yearned to own. Authorities in the bus- 
iness world agree that an increase in silver bullion 
may come this year. Perhaps never again will you 
be able to buy Gorham sterling at such low cost! 


PROMINENT HOSTESSES 
WHO OWN 
GORHAM STERLING 


Mrs. Rosert L. Raymonp, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry Warp Banks III 
Etruscan—In the classic tradition, 
Etruscan has rhythmic beauty and 
exquisite balance. The clear, clean 
lines of this design are equally in 
harmony with modern or period 
interiors. Teaspoons, now $6.50 for six. 


Mrs. ALBERT G. Mason 
Mrs. Carter Harrison, Jr. 
Mrs. CHARLES ComMpTON SMITH 
Mrs. Jonn Hicu Noyes 







Mrs. Joun Comstock HERING 
Mrs. Epwarp O. PRINGLE 
Mrs. Howarp F. Wuitney, Jr. 
Mrs. C. CouLtter De Kiyn 
Mrs. A. Harry FIe_p 
Mrs. Epwarp BowpiTtcu WATSON 


GORHAM 


Exquisite matching dinner services in Etruscan, 
Fairfax, King Albert, Hunt Club and Shamrock V 


patterns can now be bought at reduced prices. 
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8 A. M. JUNE MORNING 


Nothing so befits a fresh spring morning as 
a breakfast service of sparkling Fostoria. 
This quaint pattern, the ‘‘Hermitage’’, is 
derived from the ‘‘thumb-print’’ designs of 
our colonial days. It is particularly in vogue 
just at the minute. As smart for luncheon as 
it is for breakfast, and it comes in 6 lovely 
colors. The flower-bowl (shown above) 
lends a gay touch to the table, but may be 
used separately to add new beauty to any 
room. You'll be pleasantly surprised to 
learn how modestly ‘‘Hermitage’’ is priced. 





& P. M. JUNE EVENING 


And on those balmy spring evenings, when 

the tinkle of ice is music to the ears, you'll 

want to serve drinks in these Fostoria 

‘Hermitage’ pattern glasses. Highball size, 

cocktail size, ‘‘old-fashion’’ cocktail size, 

and liquor ‘‘ponies’’. In 6 different colors 
. and so inexpensive. 


To get the smartest and latest information on 
table settings, both formal and informal, write 
for the interesting booklet, *‘The Glass of Fash- 
ton”, Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. HBL, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


(Costoria 


Ts GLASSWARE 
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FLOWERS ON THE FLOOR 


[ Continued from page 45 1} 


Many early rugs were embroid- 
ered in both England and France. 
The long, knotted stitch called 
Turkey work was common to both 
countries. The Aubusson and 
Savonnerie rugs, however, fol- 
lowed closely the tapestry tradi- 
tion; in fact, the weave is identical 
with that used in both the Beauvais 
and the Gobelin factories. 

In the famous Aubusson rugs the 


. floral wreaths, garlands, and bou- 


quets which compose the designs 
are arrayed classically and therefore 
harmonize with the Georgian in- 
teriors of the eighteenth-century 
England or the neoclassical archi- 
tecture of the same epoch in France. 
The underlying structures of these 
designs were so carefully planned 
that they form an adequate base 
for the luxuriant realism of the 
blossoms delineated upon the care- 
fully proportioned spaces. 

These rugs influenced the English 
manufacturers at Axminster and 
Wilton, though the latter were 
woven with a pile and were not 
therefore, strictly speaking, tapes- 
try weaves. 

Before the French influence ap- 
peared, the designs of these English 
rugs were strongly influenced by 
imported Persian textiles. The 
prodigal floral ornament of the 
Persians has never been equaled. 
Their design is of the greatest 
importance because it relates the 
intricate Mohammedan lattices to 
the more realistic arrangements of 
Northern Europe. The favorite 
motifs of the Persians were derived 
from floral forms, as were those of 
the French and English. 

One cannot speak of floral floor 
coverings without mentioning our 


native American hooked rugs, for 
these reincarnate the design tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The scroll form which we have 
mentioned above is a frequently 
recurring motif. It is often com- 
bined with a floral bouquet ar- 
ranged as it was in the days of 
Henry VIII. It is also interesting 
to discover that the practice of 
‘carving’ rugs or raising and clip- 
ping certain parts of the design 
uch as roses, and so forth, in relief 
was practised in France and Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century. 
This practice was revived by the 
French Acadian settlers in Nova 
Scotia, proving, among other 
things, that the culture of a people 
cannot die even if they have been 
transplanted to a cold wilderness 
three thousand miles from the 
native country. 

With the entire history of design 
spread before them, our modern 
rug designers have been able to 
adapt some of the most beautiful 
designs which were conceived in 
ages when art was inherent in man. 
These men have been impressed, as 
all must be who glance, however 
briefly, at the history of art, with 
the importance of purely floral 
design. As a result we have ex- 
ceptionally lovely patterns from 
which to choose, patterns which 
are woven in the most enduring and 
luxurious fabrics. The rugs in our 
houses may now be in accordance 
with the traditions of our race. 

The ancient and honorable posi- 
tion of floral design in general, and 
floral rug design in particular, is 
indisputable. Why should we not 
enjoy the beautiful woven flowers 
which are ours by inheritance? 


REDHOUSE 


[ Continued from page 462] 


bedroom, of the same size, but 
wholly different in its treatment. 
Clearly this was the ‘best room’ 
of the home, for all its walls are 
plastered and the woodwork is well 
moulded around the fireplace, the 
windows, and the doors. Here, as 
in the living-room, the floor is dark 
yellow, that pigment derived from 
ochre which the old-time builders 
used so much indoors and out. All 
the furniture has natural, waxed- 
wood finish, the curly-maple bed- 
stead being the finest-grained as 
well as the largest piece. 

The walls have a_pearl-gray 
paper similar to an early one that 
was found here, with figures a few 
tones lighter. A part of the design 
is a two-inch circle of tiny terra- 
cotta dots that catch something of 
the dark yellow of the floor. The 
tan of the bedspread is almost the 
same as that of the maple posts, the 
darker parts of that fabric being a 
deep brown. 

The fact that nearly all the 
furniture was bought from the im- 


mediate countryside has already 
been referred to. There are Wind- 
sor chairs of fine type, such as that 
with comb back and knuckle arm 
seen in one photograph. Others 
are excellent braced-backs, or have 
deep and heavy turnings. And 
there is the set of slightly later 
make in the dining-room, with 
their nicely curving backs, and the 
child's appealing and delicate high 
chair to match. Then there are the 
smaller, useful things that are re- 
vealing touches of taste which the 
visitor seems to discover just by 
chance, so casually and fittingly 
are they arranged. A silhouette 
or two, candle sconces singly or 
paired, a choice bit of old glass or 
copper or pewter, so placed that 
nothing seems to be for display, 
but only for the use or the enjoy- 
ment of the inmates. It is a house 
that attracts with its old-time sim- 
plicity and homelikeness — a house 
whose furnishings, though com- 
plete, give no evidence of a collec- 
tor’s excessive enthusiasm. 








Smart, Cool, 
Ultra-Moderne 


Here is the latest, the smartest 
of all outdoor furniture — the 
new genuine RUSTIC HICK- . 
ORY Open Weave pattern — 
the sensation at this year’s 
furniture exhibit. The Open 
Weave permits of air ventila- 
tion, making this the coolest, the 
most restful, the most com- 
fortable chair designed in recent 
years. 
Rockers, settees and tables to 
match. Substantially built in 
several attractive designs to 
meet every requirement. Ideal 
for porch, lawn, outdoor living 
room, library, den or summer 
cottage. An outstanding value 
at present low prices. 

New catalog of more than 150 


models in unusual settings sent 
EE upon request 


Rustic Hickory 
Furniture Co. 
1715 State St. La Porte, Ind. 
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THE POPPY AS A GARDEN 
FLOWER 


[ Continued from page 471] 


varieties are particularly attractive 
when planted as a background for 
blue Anchusa or blue-toned iris. 
Such fine iris as Santa Barbara, El 
— Tropic Seas, Wedgwood, 
and Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud 
appear even finer when placed with 
such a background. The later- 
blooming poppies contrast vividly 
with the peonies. They provide 
the splash of color necessary to en- 
liven the perennial border in the 
spring. With its range of pleasing 
tones, the poppy lends itself well 
to color schemes in the garden. 
They are mixed successfully with 
Siberian iris and lupine. Even 
among themselves there is little 
clashing of colors. A solid mass of 
one color is as effective as a well- 
selected mixture. They create a 
breath-taking sight when grown 
among the pale blues of Delphi- 
nium, the purple of Japanese iris, 
or the lemon-yellow of lilies. 

The proper time to plant Orien- 
tal poppies is during August or 
September, when the roots are 
dormant. Inasmuch as the plants 
make a considerable fall growth, 
these divided plants become well 
established by the time winter sets 
in. If divided in the spring, they 
do not recover in time to bloom. 
Small cuttings of root two or three 
inches long will produce eyes and 
become healthy plants in a short 
time. The entire plant may be 
lifted and divided in much the 
same manner as a peony clump; the 
larger the divisions, the greater 
number of blooms will be produced 
the first season. Some gardeners 
prefer cutting away the crownabout 
four inches below the surface and 
leaving the remaining roots to 
form new crowns, while dividing 
and replanting the crown in a new 
location. Small divisions will 
start into growth more quickly if 
placed in moist sand. The plants, 
while in the dormant stage, may be 
shipped long distances packed in 
damp moss. 

The seed of Oriental poppies do 
best when sowed in the open 
ground early in the spring. Small 
plants appear above the surface by 
the time summer comes on, but 
most of these plants will not bloom 
for two years. Seedlings may or 
may not resemble their parent, 
there being a tendency to revert 
to the wild brick-red type. For 
this reason, the most satisfactory 
- method of propagation is by 
plant division. 

Poppies will grow in almost any 
soil which is not too sour; an 
average good garden soil is pref- 
erable. They should be planted 
two or three inches deep in an 
open, well-drained location, with 
ample room allowed for future 
clump development. The plants 
like full sun, but will grow in par- 
tial shade, which is especially de- 
sirable for the darker-colored va- 
rieties having a tendency to fade. 


Water should not be allowed to 
collect around the crowns of the 
plants over winter, nor should the 
new growth be cut off in late fall 
or early spring. In sections having 
severe winters, a mulch of straw or 
coarse litter placed over the ground 
after freezing will prevent the 
plants from being heaved out by 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

When the foliage begins to fade 
after blooming, cut away the flower 
stalks and allow the plants to rest. 
Watering them during the summer 
months is undesirable, for the more 
they are sun-baked during this pe- 
riod, the later they will start into an 
growth and the better the flowers 
will be the following season. 

A popular fallacy is the belief 
that poppy blooms cannot be used 
for cut-flower purposes. These 
wonderful blossoms may be kept 
for several days if properly han- 
dled. Placing the stems immedi- 
ately after cutting in boiling water 
aids in lengthening the cut-flower 
period, but this method is not as 
effective as singeing the ends 
thoroughly. Be sure to cut the 
flowers while the bud is opening, 
preferably in the early morning. 
After singeing place the stems in 
fresh water in a darkened room for 
a few hours to allow them time to 
recover from the shock. 

Three reasons why _singeing 
lengthens the flower’s life are ad- 
vanced: unless seared, the milky 
juices of the plant tend to close its 
pores and water cannot be taken up; 
searing prevents the backward flow 
of sap, thus hindering the shrink- 
ing of the cell walls; and the char- 
ring of the stem ends converts the 
fibre into charcoal, which is a 
disinfectant and hinders the forma- 
tion of bacterial masses. 

There are a great number of 
varieties now on the market, with 
new introductions being made each 
season. Many of these varieties 
show a marked similarity. Lula A. 
Neeley is considered the finest 
poppy now offered by growers. It 
is a very large flower deep ox- 
blood ol in color, with taller and 
stronger stems than any other. 
Beauty of Livermere and Flanders 
are other good sorts of similar 
coloring. 

Varieties distinctly out of the 
ordinary in color are Mahoney, 
dark maroon; Harmony, copper 
red; Lavender Gem and tna 
Perry, lavender; and Negrillon and 
Enchantresse, odd dark pinks. 

One of the brightest scarlets is 
Wurtembergia, a gigantic flower, 
with wonderful blue-black cushion 
and black blotch at its base. Cava- 
lier, King George, and Trilby are 
of similar coloring, but not as 
large. Good pinks, varying but 
little in shade, are Mrs. Perry, 
Princess Victoria Louise, Perfec- 
tion, Cerise Beauty, Mrs. E. A. 
Bowles, and Gerald Perry. 

Perry’s White has long been con- 
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Residence at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 
Architects, Smith and 
Bassette, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Roof and side 
walls finished with 
Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle and Wood 
Stains. 





A Spring Cure for 
Shingle Shabbiness! 
New Life and Beauty for Your House 


, = your shabby shingles! 
Cabot's Stains go on fast and easily — restore the ap- 
pearance of your house with their soft clear colors — 
add years to the life of the wood with their genuine 
refined creosote “best wood preservative known.” 


Then brighten trim and shutters with Cabot’s Gloss 
Collopakes, the fadeless colors that keep their gloss 
outdoors. Ask your dealer or painter for Cabot's 
Stains and Collopakes and insist on getting them. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 


Stains 


Made by the Makers of Cabot’s Collopakes for every paint use. 


If you wish more information, this coupon will bring it. 


take Lek: 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
loc. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Card and full information on Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains, and Collopakes. 
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5 reasons why BRASS 
PIPE saves you money 





1—It outlasts rustable pipes 
several times. 

2—It eliminates repair bills 
duc to rust. 

3—It cannot rust-choke, to 
discolor the water and 
retard the flow. 

4—It cannot rust through, 
to leak and damage in- 
teriors. 

S— It resists splitting from 
freezing much better than 
rustable pipe. 





HE cost of Anaconda Brass 
42 Pipe for the average 8- 
room house is only about $60 
more than pipe that merely 
‘resists’ rust fora limited time. 

Anaconda Brass Pipe is 
trade-marked every foot. This 
identification by the largest and 
most experienced manufacturer 
of Copper, Brass and Bronze, 
assures dependable quality. 

Let us send you the booklet, 
“Copper, Brass and Bronze in 
the Home.’’ Address Dept. C-1, 
The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


AnaconpA 
“as 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 














Don’t Risk 


the welfare 
of your garden 


One season of neglect may ruin the ef- 
forts of years. Protect your plants with 
dependable insecticides such as 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
— the quick, sure, instant method of killing 
destructive insect pests. Only $3 gallon, $12 
five gallons. Recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America to save 
your beautiful flowers, shrubs, and evergreens 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 














Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETH- 
RUM spray. Easily controls more resistant type 
of insect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japa- 
nese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc Complete, requiring only 
a dilution with water. Gallon $10 


Wilson’s Fung-O 

An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventive and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot 
and other fungus diseases of ornamental and 
greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended 
for the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. | gallon 
$4.00, 5 gallons $15.00, 10 gallons $30.00 

“Insects and Their Control"”’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 Pages, 182 Illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 








Rustic 
Garden Furniture 
Whether it be a bird house, 


trellis, set of chairs, bench 
card table, or a log cabin, we 
have it in great variety. For 
the garden, sun room and 
interior. 


Trellis arch 

with gate, 

8 feet high, 
41% feet wide, 
weight 250 lbs. 
Price for June 

$15.00 





WE make a specialty of arbors, 
pagodas, pergolas, etc., of 
special design, children’s play 
houses, all kinds of garden furni- 
ture, fencing. Bird a. Spe- 
cial attention given to tea rooms, 
inns, estates, pent houses, roof 
gardens, etc. 


Co-operation with 
Decorators and Architects 


Write for Catalogue H-6 


Rustic Furniture Company 
Williamstown, New Jersey 
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sidered the finest white poppy, but 
its supremacy is being challenged 
by the new Perry's Blush, which is 
of similar coloring, coupled with 
the added advantages of being 
more hardy and possessing a 
stronger stem. 

Recent noteworthy originations 
are Purity, a pleasing pink self 
with no trace of spot or blemish, 
and Echo, a variety which has red 
instead of black blotches at the 
base of its petals. 


The only double perennial poppy 
known is Olympia, the number of 
petals varying considerably in the 
individual flowers. The origination 
of this variety is unknown, but it 
has proved a welcome addition to 
our collection of garden poppies. 
Olympia is not as strong a grower 
as the other forms of Oriental 
poppy, but it has the added ad- 
vantages of blooming early and 


being easily grown from small root 


cuttings. 


ON THE MAINE COAST 


[ Continued from page 438] 


by Oliver Mathews, who ‘ironed’ 
many a square-rigger in the old 
days. 

But if the exterior finish and the 
landscaping command attention 
because of the intelligence and 
skill with which every detail has 
been developed, the interior is no 
less arresting. Since it is a home 
to be occupied only a few months 
of the year, with the desire to 
reduce the processes of living to 
their simplest elements, the walls 
are not plastered and the interior 
finish has largely been left in the 
rough. Only the living-rooms in 
both houses are sheathed and 
ceiled. Wide pine planks, marked 
with large gnarly knots, such as 
are not readily obtainable in these 
modern days, are used to finish the 
living-room in the main house. 
Ceiling, walls, and floor alike are 
treated by a process which gives 
them the warm honey-brown of 
wood which has mellowed with 
the passing of the years, the floors 
being darkened a bit more than 
the rest of the wood finish. 

While the three outer walls are 
sheathed very simply with boards 
laid horizontally, the fireplace 
wall is paneled vertically and 
treated in a very charming manner 
with shallow recesses and cup- 
boards. Above the fireplace, the 
central point of interest is an oil 
portrait of the hermaphrodite 
brig Lillian F. Messer, which is 
framed with pine to match the 
interior finish and paneled against 
the wall. 

Since this residence is situated 
on a remote stretch of shore line, 
it has not as yet been equipped 
with electricity and the lighting 
throughout is done with oil — 
the resulting effect being so de- 
lightfully in keeping with the 
character of the house that it 
seems rather a pity for the day to 
come when it will be supplanted 
by modern methods of lighting. 

In the living-room, the fixtures 
are yacht lamps which have been 
brought over from England. 
Bracket lamps are attached to the 


side walls above the built-in settee, 
opposite the fireplace, and there 
is a swinging ship’s saloon lamp 
suspended over the dining table. 

Colorful hand-woven fabrics and 
embroideries from Czechoslovakia 
combine with hooked rag rugs and 
simple products of modern looms 
to provide accessory furnishings. 
Brown denim, echoing the golden 
coloring of the pine, is used for the 
upholstery of the settee mattress. 
Cushions covered with orange, 
green, and yellow provide har- 
moniously related color, which is 
again repeated in the material used 
for the side hangings, so arranged 
that they may be drawn to cover 
the windows after dark. A gay 
red and white woven cloth of 
peasant origin covers the dining 
table and provides a note of vivid 
contrast, which again appears in 
the striped saddlebag material, 
secured from the same source and 
used in the upholstery of the 
modern fireside chair, and in the 
hooked floor rug. 

Built-in furniture, designed by 
the architect and constructed by 
the carpenter-builder, is a feature 
of both houses and deserving of 
special comment, since it so ad- 
mirably fulfills its purpose and suits 
its environment. 

In the living-room of the main 
house, in addition to the long, 
comfortable settee opposite the 
fireplace, there are wall benches 
around the corner of the room 
which provide seats along two 
sides of the dining table, which, 
by the way, is bolted to the floor, 
as if aboard ship, with the result 
that it is always placed exactly 
where it should be. The shelf 
which tops the back of the settee 
and provides a resting place for 
books or magazines or a bit of 
sewing also deserves special men- 
tion. 

All the beds in both houses are 
exceedingly simple, almost primi- 
tive in effect, and in perfect accord 
with the exposed beaming of the 
rooms in which they are used. 
The frames, used in connection 
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ON THE MAINE COAST 


[ Continued from page 480] 


with the usual commercially made 
springs, are the work of the local 
carpenter. These beds, as well as 
the dressers and chairs used with 
them, are left in the natural, with- 
out stain finish. 

The kitchens in both houses are 
models of comfort and convenience, 
even though electrically equipped 
appliances are necessarily con- 
spicuous by their absence. There 
is continuous hot water, supplied 
by an automatic oil heater, and 
‘canned’ gas provides fuel for 
cooking. With these conveniences, 
colorful cooking utensils, and 


linens, the kitchens in both houses 
are delightful places in which to be. 

And yes, of course, there is a 
garage, but so placed that it does 
not obtrude itself upon the con- 
sciousness, and one carries away 
instead the picture of boats riding 
at anchor in the sheltered bay. 

Thoughtfully designed by an 
architect who is a follower of the 
sea as well as a builder of homes, 
and furnished in an artistically 
sympathetic manner, conducive to 
perfect comfort and enjoyment, 
this summer home at Moose Island 
Bar is worthy of emulation. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 469] 


the border, and is invaluable for 
cutting. The more vividly colored 
varieties are the better. Clumps of 
astilbe with its feathery panicles 
of white, creamy pink, or deep 
rose, and its fern-like foliage, and 
the tall spires of foxgloves (Digi- 
talis) and bellflowers (Campanula) 
add interest to the border. 

Phlox is one of the most depend- 
able perennials for midsummer 
bloom. It comes in a range of col- 
ors from white through palest 
pinks to lavender and purple, or 
from salmon-pink to scarlet, in 
many cases with an eye of different 
hue. The very earliest in most sec- 
tions is the popular Miss Lingard, 
pearly white, with good foliage, 
and about three feet in height. 
This and a number of other varie- 
ties can be kept in bloom for weeks 
if faded flower heads are removed 
before seeds can form. Elizabeth 
Campbell, a mid-season variety, 
is a good salmon pink with a dark 
red eye. Firebrand is a brilliant 
scarlet, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken 
an exceptionally attractive pink, 
Champs Elysee mauve, and B. 
Comte an unusual combination of 
purple shades. These are only a 
few of many excellent varieties. 

Perennials that can usually be 
relied upon for late summer and 
fall are monkshood (Aconitum), 
Japanese anemones (I particularly 
like the silvery-pink Queen Char- 
lotte and the white Whirlwind, 
both semi-double), and the hardy 
asters or Michaelmas-daisies. There 
are two main groups of these — 
Aster novae-angliae, sturdy bushes 
with narrow, grayish foliage, 
which will thrive with little 
moisture, and A. novibelgi, ranging 
in height from two to four feet, 
graceful in growth, with smooth, 
glossy foliage and a profusion of 
bloom in white, pink, mauve, lav- 
ender, and blue. Chrysanthemums, 
if any varieties are reliably hardy 
as far north as you are, will carry 
your blooming season to frost — 
but investigate the question of 
hardiness before you plant. 

Annuals are a wonderful help in 


maintaining color in the border. 
Unless you buy plants started 
under glass, they probably won't 
bloom before July, but if the fading 
blossoms are constantly removed, 
many varieties will bloom on until 
frost. There is no need to list the 
many desirable annuals available. 
You can get them in every color 
of the rainbow, with the widest 
variety of habit of growth, and in 
any height from a six-inch ager- 
atum to a six-foot cosmos. 

If you can have a_ behind-the- 
scenes plot for starting annuals and 
bringing them to good transplant- 
ing size, it will be a great help. 
The vegetable garden is an excel- 
lent place, for here the flowers may 
be grown in rows and cultivated as 
the vegetables are. Here, too, you 
may have your cutting garden. I 
don’t follow my own advice in this 
regard, not because I don’t want to, 
but because I have no extra space. 
I'd welcome enthusiastically even 
a spot ten feet square, if properly 
situated. 

Most of the taller plants will 
have to be staked. Bamboo, 
painted green, is inconspicuous 
and is heavy enough for almost all 
herbaceous plants. I use green 
raffia for tying, and fasten it first 
tightly to the stake and then 
loosely to the plant. Many peren- 
nials with a nondescript foliage 
may be cut back when they have 
finished blooming. Annuals that 
have served their time may be 
pulled up. Some plants, such as 
the irises, for instance, have an 
interesting leaf growth that adds 
to your garden picture throughout 
the season. A few, particularly 
the Oriental poppy and the Vir- 
ginia bluebell (Mertensia virginica), 
bloom and soon afterward disap- 
pear entirely. If much space has 
been given to them, this disap- 
pearance leaves a bare space in the 
border. In any case their location 
should be marked, else they are 
likely to be forgotten and dug into. 
Continuous bloom in the border 
of course demands a great many 
plants. 











4 Bedside 
‘Cable « 


That will lull 


you to sleep 









. . . Because it's really a fine 
radio as well as an exquisite 
bedside table! It's a Tune-In- 
Table — the smartest decora- 
tive development that has 
ever been made in radio. 

Created by IMPERIAL crafts- 
men, the world's foremost 
table specialists, Tune-In- 
Tables are available in a 


variety of lovely appealing 
styles and types. Authorities 
say, “If your radio isn't a 
Tune-In-Table, it isn't the lat- 
est in radio!" 


See Tune-In-Tables at your 
dealer's, or write us direct for 
illustrations of the many smart 
designs. 


























Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted outside, 
stained inside. 
Absolutely 
weather-proof. 
Shipped ready 4 


to erect. . 





There are Hodgson bird 
houses for every kind of bird. 
This is for bluebirds. Price $6. 


Boat with paddle 
= 6 Ls Glue 


3 x 8 ft., $25. 


Rose Arbors WHEN you want attractive out- Dog Kennels 
Garden Houses door equipment, think of Hodgson. Picket Fences 
Trellises Send for free booklet AX-6. Ir Lattice Fences 
Play Houses i 3 : Pet Stock Houses 
Binion Beate pictures and prices everything Too) Houses 
Pergolas listed here. All made of cedar,  Poultry-Houses 
Bird Houses painted, shipped ready to erect. Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave.,Boston,Mass. 730Fifth Ave.at57thSt., New York City 

















Worry has no home in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We are simple, kindly folk—eager for new 
friends. We live in a garden of mountains, 
lakes and streams that whisper a carefree phil- 
osophy. It is difficult to worry in the midst 
of our serene New Hampshire countryside. 
We cordially invite you to visit —or to come 
to live in the “playground of the nation.” 
May we send you a free booklet? 





State of New Hampshire 


“Development Commission B.P"* Sis" 





Name 





Address 
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HE ONE FERTILIZER FOR 
PAN a 


To the “fine lawn’ enthusiast — or anyone whe 
realizes what a difference a good lawn makes, DRI- 
CONURE offers the supreme value. Rich cow manure 
(the finest food for lawns) concentrated to increase 

food content; pulverized to make handling easy; free 
of weed seeds; it quickly disappears from the awn 
surface leaving no trace of debris and — it does not 
burn. Gets right down to the roots where it functions 
better and for a longer period than any other material 
you can use. Just as good for flowers and shrubs, too. 

rom your dealer, or direct. 34 bushel (50 Ib.) bags 

and 5 lb. packages. New 8 Ib. trial package will 

be sent post paid East of the Rockies for 65 cents. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-M John Street 
New York, N. Y. 











FREE IRIS 


Hamadan (rare pogo-cyclus hybrid) given | 
with following $1 rainbow collection: | 
| Morning Splendor, Gloriae, Lord Lam- | 
| bourne, Sir Galahad, Odette Olivet, | 
Colias, Athene — priced last year at $5. 
Plant it now! Write for illustrated catalog | 
of prize-winning iris. We ship to every 
state. Plants bloom first season. 


Oriental Poppy Collection 
Large flowered orange, red, pink, and dark 
red varieties, valued $2.75, for $1.50 


HOWARD WEED 
National Iris Gardens 
Beaverton, Oregon Bryan, Ohio 


WATER LILIES -75 Varieties! 


HESE richly colored, fragrant, easy- 

to-grow garden flowers may be 
planted from April to September. Ours 
are the largest Aquatic Gardens in 
America. Every root guaranteed! 75 
beautiful Varieties to choose from in our 
nae illustrated Catalog. Send for it 


Easy to Enjoy the 
Charm of 
Water Lilies 
The beauty, fragrance 
and diversity of water 
lilies make them among 
the most fascinating of 
all flowers. Yet so few 
people realize how easy 

they are to grow. 
A natural stream or pond 
is not necessary. An arti- 
ficial pool can be con- 
structed at no great ex- 
pense. In fact, there are 
many varieties of aquatic 
plants which can be 
grown successfully in 
tubs, half-barrels or any 
water-tight receptacle 
sunk in the earth. 
Dreer’s water lilies will 
grow luxuriantly and 
flower profusely the en- 
tire season and few 
plants will give as much 
pleasure for the time and 
care expended in their 
cultivation. Write for our 
leaflet, ‘‘Water Lilies and 
Aquatics.”” 

HENRY A. DREER 











THE W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS 
Dept.H Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 











oe 20 Varieties »«< 


SCOTCH HEATHER 


Sturdy pot-grown plants can be transplanted at 
any time and insure bloom this season. 


Catalogue upon request 


EASTERN NURSERIES Inc. 


Holliston Massachusetts 


















FREE 2 GARDEN BIRD DECOYS 


With catalogue of house and gar- 
den peertare novelties. Shipped 
unpainted at amazingly low prices. 
Paint to suit. Beautify your own 













postage and wrapping. 
WAUKESHA FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. HB-6 Waukesha, Wis. 








DACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 


A beautiful he ae ground cover plant — hardy in all 
parts of the U. S. It will grow where grass and very 
Yfew plants survive, and make a rich, ope carpet the 
. year around. 100 plants $5;1000 plants $35 yr.-old field- 4 
grown plants $15 per 100. THE GARDEN ‘NURSERIES, 
2921 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


Dept. H 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














©000000088080088880 
IRIS— Superior quality, healthy roots or rhizomes, 
easily grown in almost every state in the Union. 
Write for free catalog. New low prices. Many full 
color illustrations. 

CARL SALBACH, 652 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Chrysanthemums | eececceeceesecee 
HARDY EXHIBITION 
8 PLANTS ad 

FOR — 















Purple and Wine Red Petunias 
Mayflower Verbena, Heliotrope 

@ 25 cents or $2.00 for ten. (Catalog) e 
Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Flowers measure 6-8 
inches in diameter 

FLOWER SHOW PRIZE WINNERS 
1 Glory of Seven Oaks 
(Yellow) 
Old Lavender 
(Lavender) 

uaker Maid (White) 
Unaka (Lavender-Pink) 








FEW attractive rooms 
for permanent or tran- 
sient guests visiting Boston. 
Large, beautiful house, 
situated conveniently on 
Marlboro Street, near the 


Public Gardens. 


Honey Dew 
(Golden Yellow) 


Planting directions with each order 


HARDY BUTTON VARIETIES 
8 Brilliant colors, 8 plants ____..___- $1.25 | | 

Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 
Plant Chrysanthemums during May and || 
June. These will bloom early this fall and 
stay out doors during winter. 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Deot. 3 EASTON, PA. 
25c a Packing 


hk pe et fh hk 














2 Marlboro St. Phone COM sore 








THE Scotch heather (Figure 1) 
is an excellent plant for the seaside 
place, as a sandy soil, sun, and 
atmospheric moisture produce fa- 
vorable conditions for its growth. 
Besides the Scotch heather (Calluna 
vulgaris) with purple flowers and 
dark green foliage, which we all 
know, there are a great number of 
varieties that give different colors 
and textures in foliage and flower. 
White heather is early, grows little 
more than a foot high, and has a 
good green foliage. Bronze heather 
has purple flowers blooming later; 


its foliage — a bright yellow-green 
— turns a coppery shade late in 
the season. Calluna vulgaris hyp- 
noides (it has no English name) 
has a blue-green foliage with a 
purplish cast contrasting well with 
its late-blooming pink flowers. 
Two things are worth remembering 
— clip them back in spring before 
growth starts and mulch with peat 
moss. Plants in 3’’ pots may be 
obtained for 75 cents each, $6.00 
for ten, plus carriage. — EasTERN 
Nursertgs, Inc., Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Fig. 1 











THE good old honeysuckle vine, 
Lonicera halliana, has other uses 
besides screening the back porch, 
from which lowly position, as 
though in reproach for its relega- 
tion to the service regions, it sends 
a sweet and elusive fragrance to us 
of a summer's evening. It can also 
be used as a ground cover, espe- 
cially for the steep bank which is 
hard to mow and calls for too much 
labor and expense of upkeep. In 
planting a steep bank, the ground 
should be covered as soon as pos- 
sible with roots that will hold the 
soil in place. Small plants placed 
from 10’’ to 15”’ apart will soon 
give a green mat. They will stand 
any amount of clipping, should 
they get out of bounds. Plants 
from 2}’’ pots may be obtained for 
$2.00 per ten; $10.00 per hundred; 
and carriage. — Hucu B. Barcray, 
Narberth, Pennsylvania. 





BOTH new and dependable is 
dianthus Beatrix. By dependable 
we mean both good and beautiful. 
In habit it is neat, not floppy, and 
grows not much over a foot high. 
The color of the clear pink flowers 
is exquisite. They are borne con- 
tinuously above the deep green 
foliage. For those who have to 
enjoy their gardens mainly in the 
evening, there is a white form, too. 
This plant was originated in this 
country by the nursery mentioned 
below. Plants of either color are 
50 cents each, $4.00 for ten, plus 
express. — Mount Desert Nurs- 
ERIES, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


THE English charm dahlias we 
consider quite a find because they 
may be had in separate colors, 
even though they belong to the 
miniature group. The plants grow 
only 23’ to 3’ high and are covered 
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KILL APHI 


‘ ( Plant Lice) 






ON’T stand helpless 
and see your plants, 
vines and shrubsat- 

tacked by insect pests. Use 

“Black Leaf 40.” It kills 

Aphis (plantlice)and other 

destructive insect pests. No 


garden is immune. Always 
have “Black Leaf 40” on hand. 


Universally 
Recommended 





For the past 20 years this 
old, reliable insecticide has 
been enthusiastically rec- 
ommended by practical 
gardeners. A convenient 
household size is available. 
“Black Leaf 40” is safe, sure, 
economical. Kills in cts 
both byfumesandcontact, 
an advantage not pos- 
sessed by any non-volatile, 
non-poisonous insecticide. 
Good for killing poultry lice. 
jee wed me Lae Re 
and fumes will kill lice as birds 
roost. ‘‘Black Leaf 40” is sold 
by dealers everywhere. 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated, 
Louisville, Ky. 




























. and Other Insects \\\ 











UNDIMINISHED 
BEAUTY 


In the well-arranged garden 
there is continuous bloom. 
Make your plantings com- 
plete, including a number of 
white flowers. Lovely by 
moonlight, they also look best 
when other colors fade. 


Anemone japonica 
Boltonia asteroides 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Annual Delphinium 
Bleeding Heart 
Christmas Rose 
Day Lily 

Phlox paniculata 
Woodland Scabiosa 
Hardy Marguerite 
Stocks 

Lobelia 

Cornflower 


WHITE FLOWERS 


White Foxglove 
Evening Primrose 
Phlox (Miss Lingard) 
Hibiscus moschentos 
Silver Queen Poppy 
Iris Florentina 
Campanula Carpatica- 


alba 


I should like information on the above 
checked numbers. 











Readers’ Service Bureau 

8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Name 
Address 


























WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 482] 


with profuse bloom the entire sea- 
son. The medium-sized flowers are 
semi-double on rigid stems, which 
is an advantage either in the garden 
or for cutting. Electron is a rich 
carmine red with a shaded orange 
base. Fedora, with its 


tone. Judith is a rusty red and 
Nora Bell an orange-red with a 


yellow base. Tubers of the above | 


are obtainable at 75 cents each, car- 
riage additional. — W. E. Mar- 
SHALL & Company, Inc., 150 West 
23rd Street, N. Y.C. 


ONE of the newer iris varieties is 
Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau — 
a deep, rich, velvety blue-purple, 
standing 42’’ high. It is well 
worth using for an accent in the 
border with paler shades of iris. 
If you plant iris now, you will have 
the benefit of a full season's growth 
before next May, and you will be 
surprised to see how large the small 
division you planted has become. 
Divisions may be had for 75 cents 
each, plus postage. — Grorce D. 
AIKEN, Putney, Vermont. 


FAR from being a sad object to 
contemplate, a weeping lantana is 
rather a godsend to those who have 
to confine their garden to a sunny 
porch or terrace. Like all lantanas, 
it blooms well throughout the 
summer, sending out its clusters of 
lavender-pink flowers on branches 
which droop prettily. We visualize 
it in a pot set on a wall, in a hang- 
ing basket, or in a turquoise-blue, 
glazed strawberry jar, with which 
the color effect would be enchant- 
ing. Like all pot-grown annuals, 
they will do their best if you feed 
them every two or three weeks. 
Plants in 2}’’ pots are three for 50 
cents, postpaid. STORRS AND 
Harrison, North Ridge Road, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 








Fig. 2 


SHADE is grateful on the porch in 


midsummer, but when the weather | 


gets cooler we prefer the sun. An 
annual vine, such as the moon- 


cerise, | 
salmon, and gold, offers a lighter | 








flower (Figure 2), is a good solu- 
tion for this problem. Its large, 
white, fragrant, trumpet-shaped 
flowers open suddenly at dusk and 
last until the sun strikes them the 
next day. It is a rapid grower, but 
even so, being a tender annual, it is 
wise to get plants that are well 
started. Plants are 55 cents each, 
postpaid, or $4.00 a dozen, carriage 
extra. — Henry F. Micnett Com- 
PANY, 518 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 





Fig. 3 


THERE is nothing more brilliant 
and illuminating for that shady 
corner than the tuberous-rooted 
begonia (Figure 3). Its colors — 
which range from white through 
yellow, orange, salmon, and red 
shades — shine out in a cool spar- 
kling way because the petals have 
a frosted surface. They like a light 
soil with plenty of leaf mould and 
shelter from the wind. Give them 
water when the weather turns hot 
and dry. It is by far the most satis- 
factory to get plants which have 
been started in a greenhouse. We 
prefer the single-flowered sorts. 
These may be obtained pot-grown 
in white, yellow, orange, salmon, 
rose, scarlet, and crimson at 50 
cents each or $5.00 a dozen, plus 
carriage. — Breck’s Nurseries, Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 


THE heliotrope Royal Fragrance 
has all the attributes of the ideal. 
Its color is a rich violet-blue, its 
growth is compact — not over 10’’. 
It is more fragrant than any other 
variety, and its long blooming 
season lasts from June until frost. 
Why not tuck in some plants along 
the border where the edging plants 
died out and try out this paragon? 
Better still, if you have an annual 
or a cutting garden, a whole bed 
of this in the middle would make a 
perfumed centre which your scent- 
loving friends would envy. Plants 
in 23’’ pots are $3.00 a dozen, 
$20.00 per hundred; in 4’’ pots, 
50 cents each, $6.00 a dozen. — 
Cuarces H. Totty Company, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 
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Sad news for the dog. 
Great 
who want fence protec- 


news for those 


ateyen 


You can now provide a 
safe play yard for your 
youngsters; make your 
property trespasser- 
jo} cele) Mammo) olacbbe Wma otc ame (or 
sired privacy and secu- 
rity with Anchor Fence 
Protection and pay for 
it out of income. 


Send coupon below for 


free catalog. 


A 
Ncu On 
FENCE 


/ roAe 


A’ , 5 ere | 


ANNCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 

Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 

Please send Free CATALOG describing 
Anchor Fences 


Wire 0 lron Rustic Cedar 0 
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FENCE asa Measure of Beauty and Protection 


There is infinitely greater satisfaction in the owner- 
ship of a home protected and beautified with a 


Stewart Fence enclosure. 


Stewart Fences of Iron or Chain Link Wire assure 
privacy and impart a finished touch to the land- 


scape. 


Write for name of local Stewart representative and 


interesting fence literature. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


801 Stewart Block 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Our Goal... 
THE CONTROL 
of CANCER 


a in knowledge of the 
nature of cancer and of its early 
symptoms have greatly increased 
chances of successful treatment. 
Surgery and radiation are the 
only recognized forms of treat- 


ment for cancer. 


For free information write, call 


or telephone to the 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 


of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
34 East 75th Street, New York - RHinelander 4-0435 
If not a resident of the Metropolitan area, write to 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, New York, N.Y: 





























a he Spirit of the Bealbe 


MARTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON 


In terms clear even to the beginner, one of the highest American 
authorities on landscape architecture here presents the principles 


that form the basis of landscape design. 


A book remarkable for 


its concise and practical suggestions; brilliantly and entertainingly 
written. With 293 illustrations of beautiful and famous gardens in 
this country and abroad, including one of a corner of the Garden 


of the Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 














FOR A SEASON OF PICNICS 


[ Continued from page 448| 


taken as a change from burning 
city streets, must be distinguished 
by a meal that is cool and crisp and 
tempting, daintily served as con- 
ditions allow, and surrounded by 
practical and decorative accessories. 
Light food is the order of the 
day, and now fitted picnic kits with 
their complete outfit of cutlery, 
tableware, and thermos bottles are 
most useful. This year clever color 
schemes have been introduced by 
combining matching or contrasting 
tones of beetleware with colored 
fabrikoid linings, and the trim 
completeness of these kits, with a 
place for every individual fitting, 
takes much of the bother out of 
assembling the details. Some cases 
have good-looking chromium-plate 
cutlery, and those of most practical 
design allow space to carry thermos 
bottles and a quantity of food. 

Paper napkins, cups, and plates 
have blossomed out this year in 
attractive colors and patterns 
which add much to the hot- 
weather picnic. The new paper 
luncheon cloths are especially de- 
lightful for the summer meal out of 
doors, and their patterns are as 
charming as those of linens. A new 
stiffness and smooth finish for this 
season's paper plates and cups make 
them quite adequate for cold foods 
and beverages, while the new in- 
dividual salad cups with tightly 
fitting tops are extremely practical; 
the salads may be packed in the 
cups at home, kept cool in food jar 
or refrigerator basket, and eaten 
out of them at the picnic. 

Oiled paper for sandwich wrap- 
pings also appears in colored 
prints, and for especially perishable 
foods there is an aluminum-foil 
paper which gives them a tre- 
mendously professional air. Best of 
all, paper china and linens need not 
be washed after the picnic, or 
taken home to be laundered; the 
only attention they require is to be 
gathered into a pile and burned, 
since no one worthy of membership 
in the good fellowship of picnick- 
ers ever leaves a trace behind him. 

The familiar vacuum bottles and 
jars will produce a limited amount 
of food in cool and tempting con- 
dition, but the party of any size 
needs the container known as an 
auto café jar, whose two compart- 
ments will keep an ample quantity 
of two courses hot or cold for 
hours. Milk, salads, fruit, and 
other perishables may be safely 
carried in a refrigerator basket 
which is air-tight, lined with 
metal, and has a removable ice 
compartment holding enough ice 
to keep the basket cold for ten 
hours. If the picnic is to be fol- 
lowed by an hour or two of fishing, 
this refrigerator is excellent for 
bringing home the catch. Another, 
designed to travel on the running 
board of the car, is of insulated metal. 

And do not forget the small ac- 
cessories to add to the general 
comfort — an olive fork to lure 
these dainties from their often al- 


most impregnable bottles, a folding 
beach chair for an older member of 
the party, a reliable can opener 
which must never, under pain of 
direst penalties, be taken from the 
picnic kit, and other details sug- 
gested by special circumstances. 
But it is the tang of autumn in 
the air that gives the greatest zest 
to picnics. The woods are lovely 
with color, troublesome insects 
have gone, and we feel that fine 
weather is too good to be wasted 
with winter so close at hand. 


Chilly breezes make it fun to- 


gather wood for a fire and then 
gather around its grateful warmth 
and cook the meal, rejoicing in the 
blaze and crackle of dry pine logs 
and sniffing the incomparable per- 
fumes of ham and eggs and coffee. 

Now the frying pan is one of the 
first thoughts in picnic prepara- 
tion, and those experienced in the 
art will choose one with a patent 
handle which folds flat along the 
bottom of the pan for packing and 
has a place for a long stick, so that 
the cook need not be broiled as well 
as the food. The coffeepot, too, 
is important, and it must be gener- 
ous in capacity and broad in the 
beam to avoid spills; a bail handle 
adds to comfort in carrying and 
pouring. If vegetables are on the 
menu it is a labor-saving device to 
prepare them at home, tying them 
up with seasoning in cooking 
parchment, so that two or more 
may be cooked at once in the boil- 
ing water of the same cooking pot. 

Flat stones and large logs for a 
fireplace are not always easily 
found, and it is as well to take 
along a camp grate on which the 
cooking may be done without 
danger of tragic spills. Some are 
simply grills on folding legs, others 
have back and sides to protect the 
cook from the heat of the fire, and 
all fold flat and are little trouble 
to carry. A wire broiler and toast- 
ing fork with long handles will be 
useful, and on no account omit one 
or two pads for holding hot pots — 
they are quite as necessary in the 
woods as in the kitchen. 

While fitted kits may be used for 
such a picnic, many veterans prefer 
an unfitted picnic basket of wicker 
or rattan which may be used for 
food or equipment according to 
need. Some are shaped like fruit 
baskets and have tops hinged to 
fold back in the middle; others are 
suitcase-shaped; and most are suf- 
ficiently capacious to hold meat, 
eggs, bread, butter, jam, and other 
delicacies for a considerable party. 

For a robust meal of this sort 
the tableware should be of sturdy 
enamel, of a good quality which 
will not be chipped at the end of 
one season’s use. As for the back- 
ground of the feast, a peasant- 
linen luncheon cloth in the bright- 
est, warmest colors you can find 
makes a cheerful note that matches 
the glow of the cooking fire and the 
deepening autumn colors of the 
woods. 
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Let’s do a bit of wise spending and dress up 
now with Armstrong Floors. This very latest 
Shaded Embossed, No. 6252, for example. 
costs no more than $45 for a 12 ft. x 12 ft. 
room (slight additional cost for laying). 





T’S wonderful how dressing 
up does something to you that 
nothing else will. Maybe it’s the 
buoyant, debonair feeling that 
comes with a new dress, a new 
car, or even a new linoleum floor. 

It is so easy to yield to this 
dress-up urge in these days of 
startling values. For example, a 
smart Armstrong’s Shaded Em- 
bossed Linoleum will transform 




















PLAIN + INLAID - EMBOSSED .- JASPE « LINOFLOR 


CHEER 





Lert—Wake up your bedroom! It's merely 
taking a beauty sleep, waiting to have its 
old, drab floor transformed with Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Here’s one suggestion—blocks of 
brown Jaspé framed with yellow Linostrips. 


your sun porch into a summer 
living-room. Here’s a thrill that 
will last as long as the floor, and 
that’s a long time, even if the 
youngsters practise their tap 
dancing on it every night. 
Then, too, an Armstrong Floor 


lends itself so readily to Armstrong's Company, Floor Division, 


those deft touches of color 
every woman craves to 


express as her very own. Product ucts since 1860) 


Arms L rong s Lin oleum Hloors 


for every room in the house 


PRINTED - and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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So let’s dress up and cheer up. 
Don’t say “I can’t afford...” Let 
your local linoleum merchant tell 
you how little Armstrong Floors 
really cost. And before you turn 
this page just pena little note to 
Lancaster for the ‘Home Dec- 
orator’s Idea Book.” Its color 
illustrations alone will inspire 
you. We warn you it will make 
you want to dress up your home. 
But that’s probably the very thing 
you need right now. Just say ‘‘I 
want the book” and enclose 10¢ 
(Canada 20¢) to Armstrong Cork 


954 Pine Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. (Makers of cork prod- 












COW 


Many have long thought of the Lincoln as the finest car they 
could buy. Perhaps you are one of these. You may now own a 
Lincoln for a price as low as $2900 at Detroit. 

Very likely you already know something about the way all 
Lincolns are built. They are made unhurriedly with the most 
minute attention to detail. Advanced engineering, precision 
manufacture to a fraction of a hair’s breadth, scrupulous testing 


of all materials and parts—such methods produce every 


finished Lincoln motor car as nearly perfect as it can be made. 


T HE 


THE LINCOLN EIGHT, FULLY EQUIPPED, 









. . TWO-PASSENGER COUPE... 








$3200 at Detroit 





Tue Lincoitn V-8. 


tL CAN eu a J eats 


This is Lincoln’s single aim. And, as always in the past, the 
living up to it is made possible by the support of the entire Ford 
organization. The 8 cylinder Lincoln is built to exactly the same 
high standards of mechanical excellence as the 12 cylinder Lin- 
coln. With a wheelbase of 136 inches, its beauty is typically 
Lincoln. Its engine is the V-type which has built Lincoln’s pres- 
ent reputation for smooth, powerful performance. 

The 8 cylinder Lincoln today is bringing the joys and satis- 


faction of Lincoln motoring to more people than ever before. 


LINCOLN 


IS PRICED FROM $2900 AT DETROIT 





